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Was the Old South Different? 


By THOMAS P. GOVAN 


Ea Op SouTH, A PART OF THE UNITED STATES IN WHICH 
slavery continued for some sixty years after it had been given 
up in other areas, had a sense of unity within itself and of separa- 
tion from the rest of the nation sufficiently strong to permit 
eleven of the states composing it to withdraw from the Union 
and to fight for four years in an unsuccessful effort to maintain 
a separate existence as the Confederate States of America. To 
this extent, it was different, because no other area or group at 
any time in the national history challenged in such a way the 
continued unity of the American nation. Many historians, how- 
ever, have not been satisfied with stating this substantial differ- 
ence which did distinguish the Old South from the other areas 
of the country. They have insisted that by the time of the Civil 
War there were two divergent and irreconcilable social and eco- 
nomic systems, “two civilizations, in fact,” in the United States.’ 

The North, according to this point of view, was commercial- 
financial-industrial, the South, agrarian, and these differences led 
to war between the two. One of the best statements of this con- 
ception is to be found in Morison and Commager’s Growth of the 
American Republic where they write that the differences be- 
tween Jefferson and Hamilton were not personal but “the political 
expressions of a deep-lying antagonism between two great Amer- 
ican interests—the planting-slaveholding interest, typified by Vir- 
ginia; and the mercantile-shipping-financial interest, typified by 
Massachusetts. .. . / American political history until 1865 is largely 
the story of these rival interests, capitalist and agrarian, Northern 
and Southern, contending for the control of the government.” 


1 Frank L. Owsley, “The Irrepressible Conflict,” in Twelve Southerners, I'll 
Take My Stand (New York, 1930), 72. 


2 Samuel E. Morison and Henry S. Commager, The Growth of the American 
Republic (2 vols., 3d ed., New York, 1942), I, 337-38. 
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This statement seems to mean that the planter with an invest- 
ment in slaves, tools, and land, who raised staple crops to be 
sold at a profit in the markets of the United States and Europe, 
was somehow not a capitalist but an agrarian; that the merchants 
in the Southern ports and interior towns were not engaged in 
mercantile activity; and that the Southern bankers and brokers 
were not affiliated with the financial interest. The farmers who 
engaged in profitable agricultural operations in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Maine, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
the territories by this description were left completely out of 
account, as were those who engaged in the manufacture of to- 
bacco in Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky; 
those who built cotton mills in Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Alabama; those who mined gold in Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Georgia; those who established iron foun- 
dries and coal mines in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, and Alabama; and the sugar mills which 
made every plantation from Baton Rouge to New Orleans an 
industrial as well as an agricultural enterprise. 

What is even stranger about this widely accepted conception 
is the assertion of a supposed conflict of interest between the 
merchants, bankers, and shippers engaged in international trade 
and the producers of the commodities which were the basis of 
that trade. None of these groups could have prospered, or even 
existed, without the others. If there were a division of the Amer- 
ican people into two segments with separate and conflicting 
economic interests, it was not between those who engaged in 
agriculture on the one side and those engaged in banking, mer- 
chandizing, and transportation on the other. Rather it was be- 
tween those whose primary concern was the market outside the 
United States and those whose principal market was within the 
country. The growers of wool, sugar, hemp, and foodstuffs for 
domestic consumption had a different interest from those who 
grew cotton, rice, and tobacco, while the producers of wheat, 
whose market was sometimes mainly within the United States 
and at other times in the West Indies or Europe, wavered be- 
tween the two. 

Merchants, bankers, and shippers were as divided as the farm- 
ers, since their interest coincided with that of whatever group 
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of producers they served. If their principal activity was pro- 
viding facilities for internal trade, then their interest led them 
to support measures which would increase that trade; but if their 
facilities were used by the producers of export crops, then their 
interest was fostered by an increase in international trade. Amer- 
ican manufacturers, confronted by competition from the older 
and stronger industries of Great Britain and the continent, need- 
ed and desired protection, and they, almost as a unit, threw their 
influence in favor of measures that would discourage interna- 
tional trade and increase the consumption of domestic goods. 
This economic group was exceptional in its unity of interest, but 
until late in the nineteenth century it could not rival the influence 
or power of the earlier established, larger, and wealthier agricul- 
tural, mercantile, and financial groups. 

Individuals living in the South were to be found in each of 
these groups and shared their point of view and interest. Within 
this area, as in all the major geographical regions of the United 
States, distinctions in occupation were to be found based upon 
geological formations, climatic conditions, facilities for transpor- 
tation, and other factors. Manufacturing was but a minor activity 
in the Southern states during most of the period before 1865. The 
principal deposits of iron ore and coal were deep in the interior 
mountains, far from any market. Their exploitation had to wait 
until railroads penetrated this area. The iron and coal of the 
Northeast, on the other hand, were located in the vicinity of New 
York and Philadelphia and were exploited earlier, as were those 
over the mountains at Pittsburgh, at the head of navigation of the 
Ohio River, which provided transportation to the great market 
of the Mississippi Valley. Southerners were not unaware of the 
importance of iron manufacturing, nor hostile to it, and what- 
ever deposits of iron and coal were found in the areas with trans- 
portation facilities, such as South Carolina, Virginia, or the Cum- 
berland River Valley of Tennessee, were developed and used. 

In addition, the water power of the Southern rivers was more 
difficult to utilize than that of the smaller rivers of New England, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The fall line was more distant 
from the principal markets. And these handicaps postponed the 
development of the textile and other industries. But the activi- 
ties of William Gregg in South Carolina, the building of the 
power canal at Augusta, Georgia, as well as the mills at Athens, 
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Columbus, and other towns on the fall line, followed very rapidly 
after the initial development of the textile industry in other 
regions. 

The Old South, consequently, like the Northwest and part of 
New England, New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, was 
primarily agricultural, but it was not united by this fact. Each 
of the major crops required different climatic conditions and 
different methods of cultivation. Rice, which needed ample 
water, was confined to the coastal regions. Sugar, essentially a 
semitropical growth, could be profitably raised only in the lower 
Southwest; and cotton, a hardier plant, became the basic product 
of the interior in the lower South. The great limestone areas of 
the mountain valleys and of the Lexington and Nashville basins, 
on the other hand, provided a soil that enabled its cultivators 
to engage in a mixed agriculture that had more in common with 
the agriculture of the Northeastern United States than it did 
with the industrialized, single-crop agriculture of the cotton, 
rice, and sugar plantations in other areas of the South. 

Tobacco, a plant requiring relatively intense cultivation on 
small acreage, also had little in common with the other staple 
crops, and if its production was a bond of unity, then it should 
have united those who grew it in the Connecticut Valley with 
those who grew it in the South. The people of the United States 
were not brought together or separated by these differences and 
similarities in occupation and economic interest. Their unity, 
which was the most important fact about them, came from their 
common tradition and culture and from the separate historical 
experience which distinguished them from other peoples. They 
lived in a New World society of medieval European origin, which 
had been transformed by the Renaissance, the Reformation, the 
commercial, scientific, and industrial revolutions, capitalism, and 
political democracy. Their spiritual and intellectual fathers were 
the giants whose teachings shaped and formed the whole Western 
world and which were shared in common by all men in the West. 

The cultural distinctions which separated one group of Ameri- 
cans from another were, on the whole, minor and inconsequential, 
and no more important than the cultural distinctions between 
the inhabitants of the counties of the small but unified kingdom 
of England. Provincial differences in language, customs, religion, 
and other major aspects of life, such as appear in Germany, 
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Spain, Italy, or France (not to mention India or China), were 
foreign to the American experience and had no parallels in the 
slight differences to be found among the people who lived in 
the various parts of this vast territory. These distinctions and 
differences between Americans, as a general rule, coincided more 
nearly with the natural geographical regions than with state 
lines. Those who lived in the coastal plain, the regions behind 
the first fall line, and the valleys and coves of the mountains 
could each be distinguished from the others by appearance, man- 
ner, and language; while those who lived in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, west of the Appalachians, were different from those living 
in the East. Occasional enclaves, such as the Germans in Penn- 
sylvania and the Valley of Virginia or the Creoles and Cajuns 
of southern Louisiana, further complicated the cultural patterns; 
but the greatest internal distinction to be found among the peo- 
ple of the United States was that between those who lived in 
the city and those who lived in the country, which existed in 
all parts of the nation, including the Old South, until its rela- 
tively recent modification by the paved road, electricity, and the 
consolidated school. In addition there were the distinctions be- 
tween the sensible and the stupid, the educated and the unedu- 
cated, the genteel and the crude, the rich and the poor, the 
powerful and the weak, which are to be found in all societies 
at all times and in all places. 

These cultural distinctions, as has been said before, were minor 
and were not the cause of sectional controversy. Sectionalism 
as a divisive force in American history has had more importance 
as a subject for historians than it ever has had in the life of the 
nation. The one important sectional conflict in the nation’s his- 
tory arose from the fact that Negroes were held as slaves in the 
Southern states until 1865. The defense of slavery against at- 
tacks from the other areas of the country gradually affected the 
thinking of most white Southerners and led them to seek inde- 
pendence outside the American Union. 

The institution of slavery as an accepted part of society had 
a long history, and its essential morality was never challenged 
until the modern period. Gradually, however, the idea of the 
free individual became dominant in the Western world, and 
the founders of the American republic, in their Declaration of 
Independence, stated that all men were created equal and were 
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endowed by their Creator with the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. When this statement was written, chattel 
slavery existed in all but one of the thirteen colonies. This glar- 
ing contradiction to their expressed principles continued when 
the Americans reorganized their government under the Consti- 
tution of 1787. The reason for their lack of action was their 
political wisdom. Politics, they knew, was the art of the possible, 
for, as they said in the Declaration of Independence, “all ex- 
perience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed to suffer, 
while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed.” 

Slavery was one of those evils. Thomas Jefferson, a slaveholder, 
writing of the institution, said: “Indeed I tremble for my coun- 
try when I reflect that God is just: that his justice cannot sleep 
forever.’ It was an evil which must be suffered so long as it 
was sufferable; not because there was any virtue in this suffering, 
but because the continuation of slavery was one of the prices 
that had to be paid to gain effective consent to the formation of 
the nation. The founders of the republic did not abolish slavery, 
but they established principles of judgment which designated 
it as immoral. Soon six of the constituent states, by voluntary 
action, joined Massachusetts in eliminating the institution, and 
most men thought that the other six would follow, if not imme- 
diately, at least within a generation. 

They were wrong because something happened. Exactly what 
it was, no man can know. Some have said that it was the inven- 
tion of machines to gin, spin, and weave cotton into cloth, be- 
cause this industrial revolution opened the way to vast profits 
from the exploitation of bound labor in the cotton fields. The 
documents also indicate another and more powerful reason, and 
that was the wave of fear which swept through the slaveholding 
regions of the United States when they learned of the insurrection 
and massacre that followed the ending of slavery in San Domingo. 
Whichever of these two circumstances was the more influential 
is of little consequence because the result was indisputable: 
Slavery continued and was made permanent in those states which 
had not eliminated it. 


3 Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the State of Virginia, ed. by William Peden (Chap- 
el Hill, 1955), 163. 
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As early as 1815, Edward Coles, a neighbor of Thomas Jeffer- 
son in Charlottesville and the private secretary of President James 
Madison, was in complete despair. “My objections and abhor- 
rence to slavery on the one hand and my partiality for my rela- 
tions and friends and my native state, on the other, still continue 
to .. . disturb me,” he wrote to Nicholas Biddle, “. . . Yet my 
feelings on the subject of slavery are so strong that I feel as if 
nothing could induce me even to remain among them, except 
the hope of being in some degree useful in ameliorating their 
condition. But as I cannot harbor this pleasing hope, notwith- 
standing the flattering assurances I have received to the contrary 
from ... Mr. Jefferson . . . I am preparing to set out for the 
country northwest of the Ohio in June.” 

He went to Illinois, free soil by the provisions of the Northwest 
Ordinance, and became the first governor of the state. But he 
was not to escape from slavery so easily, because his first task 
was to prevent his fellow inhabitants from legalizing the insti- 
tution by their constitution. He won this fight and kept this 
area free. Some forty years later (a long time in the life of a 
man, but short from the point of view of history) another man 
from Illinois was to lead the final battle in the same campaign. 
These forty years were the decisive ones in the history of the 
American republic. Slowly but certainly, one man after another 
looked at the basic principles of the Declaration and then at 
slavery and found them incompatible. The slaves themselves, 
without arms, weak and divided, became restive. In their songs 
and prayers they expressed their longing for freedom, and, on 
rare occasions, through wrath and violence. 

The inhabitants of the South during this same period, because 
of their fears of the unknown dangers which they thought might 
result from emancipation and also because of their resentment 
of outside criticism, became stubborn and blocked all action. 
They admitted, at first, that slavery was immoral and in conflict 
with principles which they not only affirmed but also believed, 
but gradually many of them began to question the principles 
themselves. They became afraid of the moral teachings of the 
Declaration and so involved the freedom of all men with the 


4 Extract to R. S. N. from Edward Coles to Nicholas Biddle, March 21, 1815, 
microfilm (Historical Society of Pennsylvania, from manuscripts in private library 
of Edward C. Robbins, Paoli, Pennsylvania). 
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fate of those held in formal bondage, for as long as there were 
free men capable of reading and believing these principles the 
cry against slavery could not be downed. 

Tension mounted, tempers grew short, and finally in 1861 war 
came between the two parts of the country. Here was a problem 
that could not be handled by ordinary political means, and force, 
in such instances, is the only arbiter. But even in 1861 the cause 
of the war could not be avowed. Men, at least white men who 
shared the common Western view of white superiority over all 
other peoples, would not fight their fellow countrymen so that 
Negroes might be free. And Lincoln, who had few illusions 
about men, with great political skill made certain that the war 
should be fought for nationalism, the Union; for such a cause, 
though it lacked moral grandeur, would unite more men than 
any other. 

In the closing months of the war, however, he frankly avowed 
the more fundamental cause. “One eighth of the whole popula- 
tion,” he said, “were colored slaves. . . . These slaves constituted 
a peculiar and powerful interest. All knew that this interest was, 
somehow, the cause of the war.” The institution ended with 
the war, and the great majority of Southern people, accepting 
the results of the test by arms and its consequences, reaccepted 
the responsibilities and privileges of American citizenship and 
membership in the national society. They abandoned sectional 
loyalty except in conversation, political speeches (not actions), 
and on Memorial Day, even though now, for the first time, they 
had a separate historical experience during the Civil War and 
Reconstruction to give them a feeling of unity among themselves 
and of difference from the rest of the nation. 

The emancipation of the slaves eliminated the peculiar insti- 
tution which distinguished the South from other areas of the 
country and removed the sole cause for its desire to be separate 
and independent. Its subsequent concern with the maintenance 
of white supremacy was not an evidence of its difference from 
other areas of the country, but of its identity with all men of 
European origin when they come into contact with large numbers 
of people of different origin, whether this be the Spanish with 
the Indians of Middle and South America, the Dutch in South 


5 Second Inaugural Address, in Roy P. Basler (ed.), The Collected Works of 
Abraham Lincoln (8 vols. and index, New Brunswick, N. J., 1953-1955), VIII, 332. 
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Africa and the East Indies, the English in all parts of the colonial 
world, the French in North Africa and Indochina, or even white 
Americans in California, Detroit, or Chicago.® 

The South’s reacceptance of membership in the national society 
was not an abandonment of its ancient tradition, but a return to 
it, and the subsequent changes, including industrialization, were 
a continuation of movements already well developed in the South- 
ern states before the outbreak of the war. The New South dif- 
fered from the Old only as the latter part of the nineteenth 
century differed from the earlier part, and most of the changes 
were the products of the scientific, industrial, and intellectual 
revolutions which were shared in common by all men of the 
Western world. 


6 The moral and political criticism of white supremacy, which has increased all 
through the twentieth century, does not invalidate this statement. White and 
Negro Southerners have been among the leaders in voicing this criticism and in 
the effective steps taken to eliminate this “glaring contradiction” to the expressed 
principles of the American nation. 
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North Carolina Slave Law 


By JULIUS YANUCK 


I, ANY CONSIDERATION OF THE PUBLIC POLICY OF NORTH 
Carolina respecting slaves and slavery in the ante-bellum period, 
the year 1830 is generally looked upon as a critical date. Until 
that time treatment of slaves was relatively mild, loose enforce- 
ment of police regulations allowed slaves easy movement, and 
continued residence within the state by newly emancipated per- 
sons was permitted. The years beginning with 1830 saw, in other 
states of the upper South as well as in North Carolina, the in- 
creasing enactment of legislation unfavorable to slaves and re- 
pressive of their activities. This new trend was not a result of 
any abrupt change in public sentiment. General opinion had 
long since begun to veer towards more rigorous attitudes. Those 
who believed that the permanent security of the slaveholding 
system required stricter control of the slaves and a more limited 
range of slaves’ activity had been many times defeated in their 
efforts to obtain the enactment of appropriate legislation, but 
the number of their adherents continued to grow and ultimately 
they were successful.’ 

The changing circumstances which made other states of the 
Old South alter their course on slavery at about this period af- 
fected no less the position of North Carolina. Farther and farther 
westward slave-grown cotton extended its dominion in the Old 
North State. In 1826 cotton production reached its peak, and 
as slavery increased in the westerly counties many farmers moved 
out of the state to the free areas of the North and the West. 

1 John S. Bassett, Slavery in the State of North Carolina ( Baltimore, 1899), 7-9, 
98-99; Guion G. Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina: A Social History (Chapel 
Hill, 1937), 499. 

2 Frederick J. Turner, The Rise of the New West (New York, 1906), 46-47; 


J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, Party Politics in North Carolina, 1835-1860 (Durham, 
1916), 208; Bassett, Slavery in North Carolina, 78, 98. 
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In the fertile Southwest, states were growing rapidly, the “Ala- 
bama feaver” spread among the planters of the upper South, 
and there was substantial migration to the new areas. The open- 
ing of these lands in which cotton was to be the important crop 
afforded an outlet for the increase in slave population, and thus 
brought a revival in the importance of slavery.’ 

By 1830 the atmosphere was one of expectancy of increased 
profits in slaves, and this anticipation was in some degree already 
being realized. The value of slaves began to rise and continued 
to increasingly higher price levels; slavery grew more profitable 
than ever before and North Carolina correspondingly less in- 
clined to shake off the slave system.* Many persons who had 
looked, somewhat vaguely to be sure, for the extinction of slavery 
within their own lifetime now spoke complacently of the great 
day as lying in the dim future. With the quickening interest in 
slavery and the desire to protect it resentment grew against anti- 
slavery efforts, both Northern and Southern, with more anxiety 
over possible slave insurrection. At the same time, the slavery 
question was becoming a national issue, an issue which was to 
draw the South tightly together.® 

Greatly encouraged by these factors, sentiment rose for closer 
check on slaves in North Carolina. Yet there were other reasons 
which urged the state legislature finally to act. In 1826 Governor 
Hutchins G. Burton suggested the possibility of reconsidering 
the state’s lenient slave code because of the spread of abolitionist 
propaganda.® When in 1830 Governor John Owen sent to the 
legislature a copy of David Walker’s Appeal, which had been 
found circulating to a limited degree within the state,’ the legis- 
lature enacted statutes revamping the patrol system and pro- 

3J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton (ed.), The Papers of Thomas Ruffin (4 vols., Ra- 
leigh, 1918-1920), I, 198; Turner, Rise of the New West, 47-49. 

4 Hamilton, Party Politics in North Carolina, 207; Bassett, Slavery in North 
Carolina, 82; Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 521; Ulrich B. Phillips, Life 
and Labor in the Old South (Boston, 1929), 177. But see Rosser H. Taylor, 


Slaveholding in North Carolina (Chapel Hill, 1926), 98, which holds that the 
evidence “seems to warrant the conclusion that in North Carolina slaveholding 
was not generally profitable.” 

5 Clement Eaton, A History of the Old South (New York, 1949), 266-67; John- 
son, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 514-15, 521; Clement Eaton, Freedom of 
Thought in the Old South (Durham, 1940), Ch. IV, passim. 

® Rosser H. Taylor, “Humanizing the Slave Code of North Carolina,” in North 
Carolina Historical Review (Raleigh, 1924-  ), II (July 1925), 330-31. 

7™Clement Eaton, “A Dangerous Pamphlet in the Old South,” in Journal of 
Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- _), II (August 1936), 331. 
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hibiting the instruction of slaves in reading and writing.* Thus 
commenced a series of victories over antislavery and over the 
milder proslavery elements within the state, and thus began the 
legal, if not the practical, deterioration of whatever easier posi- 
tion the slaves of North Carolina had enjoyed as compared with 
the slaves of other states.’ 

Homicide of a slave, whether by his master or not, was for- 
bidden by statute in North Carolina, and irrespective of statute 
by the common law of the state.'? This prohibition conformed 
to the general rule in the slave states." In regard to a battery 
upon a slave by a person not bearing a supervisory relationship 
to him, North Carolina law showed a liberality not always found 
in other states. All slaveholding jurisdictions protected property 
in slaves by reserving to the owner an action for any damage he 
might have sustained through injury wrongfully inflicted upon 
his slave by some outsider,” but slave states did not always re- 


8 John C. Hurd, The Law of Freedom and Bondage in the United States (2 
vols., Boston, 1858-1862), II, 87. The enactment of the teaching statute was re- 
sisted not only by owners who found literate slaves valuable, but by others who 
were genuinely altruistic. For example, Representative Robert P. Dick of Guilford 
protested in 1830 that the proposed prohibitory statute would keep slaves from 
reading the Bible. Bassett, Slavery in North Carolina, 100-101. The reputation 
of Guilford County for lenient treatment became so widespread that after the 
Civil War many Negroes moved there from the south-central counties of Virginia. 
William Edward Farrison, “The Negro Population of Guilford County, North 
Carolina, Before the Civil War,” in North Carolina Historical Review, XXI ( Octo- 
ber 1944), 322. 

® For differing opinions as to the reasons for the excitement over slavery in the 
early 1830's see William S. Jenkins, Pro-Slavery Thought in the Old South (Chapel 
Hill, 1935), 83; Alice D. Adams, The Neglected Period of Anti-Slavery in America 
(1808-1831) (Boston, 1908), 54; George M. Weston, The Progress of Slavery in 
the United States (Washington, 1857), 194; Bassett, Slavery in North Carolina, 9. 
These works deal particularly with Virginia in the places cited. 

10 State v. Reed, 2 Hawks (9 N.C.) 454 (1823). The defendant, relying on 
the English case of Somerset v. Stewart, Lofft 1 (1772), asserted that since slavery 
was not known to the common law, killing a slave could not be murder at com- 
mon law. The argument was important in the case because there seems to have 
been some doubt as to the construction of the state’s statutes. Bassett, Slavery in 
North Carolina, 20-21. Judge Leonard Henderson declared that “the life of the 
slave being in no ways necessary to be placed in the power of the owner for the 
full enjoyment of his services, the law takes care of that, and with me it has no 
weight to shew, that by the laws of ancient Rome or modern Turkey, an absolute 
power is given to the master over the life of his slave.” State v. Reed, 2 Hawks 
454, 456. In State v. Samuel, 19 N.C. 177 (1836), Chief Justice Ruffin restated 
the theory that murder of a slave was indictable at common law. 

11 Also, “wilful, malicious and premeditated killing of a slave, by whomsoever 
perpetrated, is a capital offense in all the slaveholding states.” George M. Stroud, 
A Sketch of the Laws Relating to Slavery (Philadelphia, 1856), 20-21. 

12 Thomas R. R. Cobb, The Law of Negro Slavery in the United States of 
America (Philadelphia, 1858), 84. See also Cornfute v. Dale, 1 Harris & Johnson 
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gard such a battery indictable as a crime at common law since 
a slave was outside the peace of the state.’* This was not the 
law in North Carolina. In that state the Supreme Court had in 
1823 construed slaves as being entitled to the protection of the 
state, holding that while a person accused of battery on a slave 
need offer in justification only a lesser degree of provocation 
than a defendant accused of a battery on a white person, he must 
nevertheless offer some justification, failing which he was subject 
to criminal penalties.'* Chief Justice John Louis Taylor com- 
mented scathingly on the “men of dissolute habits” who made 
companions of slaves “whom they deprave by their example, 
embolden by their familiarity, and then beat, under the expecta- 
tion that a slave dare not resent a blow from a white man.” 
The court pointed out that these persons were usually disrepu- 
table, unsubstantial members of the community whose own prop- 
erty was inadequate to satisfy judgments which slaveowners 
might recover against them. Since they could not be mulcted in 
damages, they were not to be deterred by fear of a civil action 
from beating slaves and perhaps impairing their value. The 
court held such wrongdoers liable to prosecution by the state 
as well as to the master’s civil remedies. Thus, practical con- 
siderations mingled with humanitarian played a part in the de- 
liberations of the Supreme Court. 

In 1829 Governor Owen appointed John De Rossett Toomer 
of Cumberland to a vacancy in the state’s Supreme Court. The 
legislature refused to confirm the appointment and elected in- 
stead Thomas Ruffin of Hillsborough, Orange County, who took 
his seat at the December term. Ruffin was a well-known lawyer 
who had also been a judge of the state’s Superior Court. It was 





(Md.) 4 (1800), limiting the owner to recovery of his actual damages, cited in 
Jacob D. Wheeler, The Law of Slavery (New York, 1837), 239. In North Caro- 
lina an action lay by a master for malicious prosecution of his slave. Locke v. 
Gibbs, 26 N.C. 42 (1843). 

13 Cobb, Law of Negro Slavery, 90. See for example, State v. Maner, 2 Hill 
(S.C.) 453 (1834), in which the court declared that “the criminal offense of 
assault and battery cannot at common law be committed on the person of a slave. 
The peace of the State is not thereby broken; for a slave is not generally regarded 
as legally capable of being within the peace of the State. He is not a citizen, and 
is not in that character entitled to her protection.” Ibid., 454. 

14 State v. Hale, 2 Hawks (9 N.C.) 582 (1823). See also Cobb, Law of Negro 
Slavery, 90 n. Similarly, in State v. Hoover Chief Justice Ruffin held that cir- 
cumstances might extenuate a homicide by a master which would not avail a 
stranger for the same purpose. 20 N.C. 365 (1839). 

15 State v. Hale, 2 Hawks 582, 585. 
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in his family’s tradition to go to the law: his mother’s first cousins 
were Spencer Roane and William Brockenbrough, both eminent 
jurists of Virginia. Although he was a follower of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Ruffin was friendly with James Kent and John Marshall." 
From his letters a picture of Ruffin emerges as hard-working, 
warm, humane, and religious. He was not without interest in 
history, literature, and education, and he was for many years a 
trustee of the University of North Carolina. In many ways a 
traditional and typical gentleman of the eastern section of the 
state, he considered North Carolinians of the western counties 
as less civilized even than the Indians. It is indicative of his 
character that he liked Addison’s writing for its refinement, its 
chaste yet elegant style, and its orthodoxy. He was drawn into 
politics early in life, consenting in 1816 to act as elector for James 
Monroe although his own preference was for William H. Craw- 
ford. He supported Crawford’s candidacy in 1824 in opposition 
to John C. Calhoun and campaigned as an elector on Crawford's 
ticket in North Carolina. Ruffin served his state as a Republican 
legislator for several terms and was Speaker of the North Caro- 
lina House of Commons in 1816." 

As a legislator it was unavoidable that Ruffin should be con- 
cerned with the problems of slavery. In 1816 he sponsored legis- 
lation which removed from the county courts jurisdiction in cases 
of slaves charged with capital offenses and transferred them to 
the superior courts.'* The new law repealed the statute providing 
for trials in a “summary way’ and prevented hasty trials."’ It 
assured slaves of trial by jury after indictment and extended to 
them the benefit of clergy in those offenses in which the privilege 
was available to other persons. The statute was a long step to- 
wards ameliorating the condition of slaves in North Carolina. 

At the time of his appointment to the Supreme Court, Ruffin 
was acting as president of the State Bank of North Carolina. He 
had been called in to reorganize its affairs, and although some 


16 The Green Bag (Boston, 1889-1914), IV (1892), 471 ff. 

17 Hamilton, Ruffin Papers, 1, 36, 161, 168, 176, 181-83, 274, 284-86, 343, 356, 
415; Il, 27 n. 

18 Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 500; Bassett, Slavery in North Caro- 
lina, 12, citing ch. 14, laws of 1816. 

19 Bassett, Slavery in North Carolina, 12, citing ch. 5, laws of 1793. After Nat 
Turner’s insurrection the lives of many slaves in North Carolina were saved be- 
cause tempers had cooled by the time of the trials. Johnson, Ante-Bellum North 
Carolina, 520. 
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of the unpopularity of the bank attached itself to him upon his 
acceptance of the position,”® his ability and reputation were im- 
portant in winning the public confidence necessary to keep the 
bank from collapse and the depositors from ruin.*' Ruffin’s asso- 
ciation with the bank must have made him more deeply interested 
than ever in slavery’s problems. Since most of the bank’s funds 
were invested in loans to slave dealers,” it is only natural that 
Ruffin should have been concerned with the property which se- 
cured the investments of the bank. By the time Ruffin was elected 
to the Supreme Court his success in saving the bank had strength- 
ened his reputation more than ever as one of the most prominent 
citizens of the state, and he received the position with the strong 
approval of public opinion.** The western section, home of North 
Carolina antislavery, was no less friendly than the rest of the 
state.** 

At once the new judge made legal history. During his first 
term Ruffin handed down a decision—it was only the sixth opinion 
he wrote for the court and his first in construing slave law— 
which excited the greatest interest among jurisprudents in all 
states and in Europe. It was the case of State v. Mann.*® 

One John Mann had hired a female slave from her master for 
a period of a year. While Mann was chastising her for some 
petty offense, the slave began to run, and when she failed to 
halt at his order Mann fired on her, inflicting a wound. The grand 
jury indicted Mann for battery on the theory that since he was 
not the slave’s owner he was subject, as a stranger, to criminal 
penalties. On appeal, Judge Ruffin held for the court that so far 
from being outside the master-slave relationship, the hirer of a 
slave succeeded for the duration of the term of hire to all the 
rights of the owner. The indictment as drawn, which contem- 
plated Mann as a stranger, could therefore not sustain the prose- 
cution. 

20 Hamilton, Ruffin Papers, 1, 469. 

21 Walter Clark, “Thomas Ruffin,” in William D. Lewis (ed.), Great American 
Lawyers (8 vols., Philadelphia, 1907-1909), IV, 282-83; Samuel A’Court Ashe, 
History of North Carolina (2 vols., Greensboro, 1925), II, 322. 

22 At one time it was remarked that “two-thirds of the funds of the bank of 
North Carolina were invested in loans to slave merchants.” Quoted in Johnson, 
Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 473-74. 

23 Clark, “Thomas Ruffin,” 281-83; Hamilton, Ruffin Papers, I, 525. 

*4 John S. Bassett, Anti-Slavery Leaders of North Carolina (Baltimore, 1898), 


7, 10; Hamilton, Ruffin Papers, 1, 503, 517. 
*5 2 Devereux (13 N.C.) 263 (1829). 
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Having thus defined the rights of a hirer in relation to the 
slave,** Judge Ruffin remarked, he might have considered the 
case disposed of on the technical ground of the defect in the 
indictment, but he felt it not inappropriate to go on to other, 
more substantive matters.** If the hirer enjoyed the rights of 
an owner vis-a-vis the slave, it might be fruitful to discuss the 
nature and extent of the particular one of those rights which 
was involved in this case. Specifically, Ruffin proceeded to in- 
quire whether the master himself was indictable at common law 
for a battery on his own slave. 

Ruffin stated his answer in direct and forceful terms: the mas- 
ter had a control the most absolute over the person of his slave. 
Since the purpose of slavery, the benefit of the master at the 
expense of the slave, could be served only by the use of force, 
“the power of the master must be absolute to render the sub- 
mission of the slave perfect.” The prosecution had contended 
that the slave relationship was analogous to that of parent and 
child, or master craftsman and apprentice, so that there were 
well-recognized limits to the degree of correction which could 
be administered by the slaveowner. Sternly Judge Ruffin rejected 
the patriarchal attitude reflected in this argument: the master 
was free to inflict upon his slave what punishment he would, 
“except where the exercise of it is forbidden by statute.” Slaves 
had no protections whatever except those conferred by the mu- 
nicipal law, and neither under North Carolina common law nor 
by statute of the legislature was battery by the master forbidden 
or in any way limited.** 

At the harsh position to which logic had brought him Judge 
Ruffin at once expressed deep aversion and asserted its unavoid- 
able necessity. “. . . as a principle of moral right every person 
in his retirement must repudiate it,” he conceded. “But,” he 
went on, “in the actual condition of things it must be so. There 

26 This definition of the hirer’s rights was important since the practice of hiring 
out was becoming widespread as Southern industry grew. Taylor, Slaveholding in 
North Carolina, 74. Of course, a hirer continued to owe to the owner of the 
slave the obligations of a bailee in respect to the use of the slave, one of which 
was to refrain from undue impairment of the slave’s value. 

27 It might be argued that the rest of the opinion was obiter dictum. 

28 Except as to the taking of life itself. In State v. Reed Chief Justice Taylor 
had held that, irrespective of any statute, homicide of slaves was prohibited under 
“the Common Law, founded upon the law of nature, and confirmed by revela- 


tion.” 2 Hawks 454, 455. As to doubts of the effect of North Carolina statutes 
forbidding slave homicide, see note 10, above. 
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is no remedy. This discipline belongs to the state of slavery. 
They cannot be disunited, without abrogating at once the rights 
of the master, and absolving the slave from his subjection. It 
constitutes the curse of slavery to both the bond and free por- 
tions of our population, But it is inherent in the relation of 
master and slave.” There had after all never been a prosecution 
in the state for a battery by an owner on his slave, Ruffin noted, 
and the court was not disposed to overturn what was apparently 
the settled opinion of the community. It would be difficult for 
the court to interfere in this very close relationship by holding 
that the common law prohibited such a battery; and, indeed, 
if the master were held punishable, what vengeance would he 
not exact from the slave in the privacy of the plantation? In 
any case, Ruffin declared, society required the “full dominion of 
the owner over the slave .. . upon the ground that this dominion 
is essential to the value of slaves as property, greatly dependent 
upon their subordination; and in fine, as most effectually securing 
the general protection and comfort of the slaves themselves.” 

How the slaves’ “protection and comfort” were secured was 
not elaborated in the opinion, but notions that slavery was val- 
uable to the slave or that nature had condemned him to that 
status played little part in Ruffin’s thinking. His conception of 
the slave’s condition is epitomized by his simple insistence that 
“we cannot allow the right of the master to be brought into dis- 
cussion in the Courts of Justice.” In this and other opinions 
Ruffin expresses his sincere personal distaste for the judgments 
he must in duty pronounce. The logic of slavery led him to de- 
cisions which he found unpleasant but in conformity with the 
law of North Carolina. He took comfort in a reliance on the self- 
interest of slaveowners and the pressures of local public opinion 
against cruel masters to temper its harshness. These mitigating 
considerations and a reduction in the ratio of Negro to white 
population, he felt, would ultimately bring a greater degree of 
relaxation in the police measures of the state than would any 
intervention by the courts or “any rash exposition of abstract 
truths by a judiciary tainted with a false and fanatical philan- 
thropy, seeking to redress an acknowledged evil by means still 
more wicked and appalling than that evil.”*° 


292 Devereux 263 ff. 
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The doctrine of the owner’s “uncontrolled authority over the 
body” of the slave was not entirely new; the Virginia Court of 
Appeals had given a similar decision in 1827,*° two years before 
Ruffin’s opinion, but no previous court had stated the principle 
in such clear terms. Judge Ruffin’s opinion in State v. Mann was 
widely read at home and in Europe. Abolitionists declared that 
the owners themselves had at last exposed the true character of 
the slave system.*' And in England there was strong interest 
not only in the effect of the decision but in the personality of 
Judge Ruffin himself.** Perhaps no other opinion delivered in 
his long career on the Supreme Court aroused greater discussion.”* 

The decision had certain difficult aspects which were pointed 
up in a case coming before the court about five years later.” 
When an overseer shot a slave in the back and then seemed to 
be determined to continue the chastisement, the slave resisted 
and the overseer was killed. On the trial of the slave for murder 
the prosecution contended that since, except for homicide, the 
master’s authority was unlimited, and since the slave had not 
been killed, the overseer’s correction was lawful. The slave had 
therefore resisted a lawful act; express malice could be presumed 
from the fact of his resistance; and the slave was guilty of murder. 


30 Commonwealth v. Turner, 5 Randolph 678. Ruffin’s Virginia kinsman, Justice 
Brockenbrough, dissented. See also State v. Reed, 2 Hawks (9 N.C.) 454, 456, 
in which Judge John Hall of North Carolina’s Supreme Court observed that “in 
establishing slavery, then, the law vested in the master the absolute and uncon- 
trolled right to the services of the slave, and the means of enforcing those services 
as necessary consequences, nor will the law weigh with the most scrupulous 
nicety his acts in relation thereto.” 

31 William Goodell, The American Slave Code (New York, 1853), 79, 126. 

82 Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote from England in 1853 that Sir Jonathan Fred- 
erick Pollock, Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, “remarked especially 
on the opinion of Judge Ruffin, in the case of State v. Mann, as having made a 
deep impression on his mind. Of the character of the decision, considered as a 
legal and literary document, he spoke in terms of high admiration; said that noth- 
ing had ever given him so clear a view of the essential nature of slavery. We 
found that this document had produced the same impression on the minds of 
several others present. Mr. S. said that one or two distinguished legal gentlemen 
mentioned it to him in similar terms. The talent and force displayed in it, as 
well as the high spirit and scorn of dissimulation, appear to have created a strong 
interest in its author. It always seemed to me that there was a certain severe 
strength and grandeur about it which approached to the heroic.” Harriet B. 
Stowe, Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands (2 vols., Boston, 1854), I, 260-61. 

33 Ruffin served on the Supreme Court from 1829 to 1852 and again from 1858 
to 1859. His decision in Hoke v. Henderson, 15 N. C. 1 (1833), is still of in- 
terest in the development of due process doctrines. 

34 State v. Will, 1 Devereux & Battle 121. 
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The position seemed to be that if a slave was still alive, the 
degree of correction could not have exceeded legal limits; if the 
slave died, it was indeed evidence that the punishment had gone 
beyond legal bounds. Presumably the slave might have resisted 
without showing express malice, but it would then have been 
too late for him to have any benefit of law. It was a neat dilemma 
which Judge William Gaston resolved by holding that there was 
no conclusion of law, from the mere resistance, that malice ex- 
isted on the part of the slave even if he resisted an act which 
was not unlawful. A court might be justified in holding that an 
act, although lawful in itself, could constitute a “legal provoca- 
tion” and thus be sufficient, in the absence of other evidence of 
malice on the part of the slave, to mitigate a homicide from 
murder to manslaughter. Thus, a master could still inflict what 
punishment he chose, without prosecution, but he must beware 
of giving the slave “legal provocation” to resist.** From the 
enunciation of this principle, which charted a more lenient policy 
for North Carolina,** Chief Justice Ruffin did not dissent.*? 

In State v. Mann Ruffin had not modified the rule that homi- 
cide of a slave was indictable at common law in North Carolina, 
and in a proper case the crime could be punished as murder. In 
one case in which the master was indicted for murder of his 
slave, Ruffin found that the correction administered by the de- 
fendant was so atrocious that an intent to murder could be in- 
ferred from the enormity of his conduct. However, Ruffin pointed 
out, where a slave died under correction inflicted without intent 
to deprive him of life, the court would consider “tenderly” the 
circumstances impelling a master to chastise his slave. The 
court would regard the general configuration of the institution 
of slavery and the possible causes which sometimes hastened a 

35 The owner of the slave, James S. Battle, made strong and successful efforts 
to help the slave who had killed the overseer. Battle spent $1,000 to engage one 
of the most eminent counsel then at the North Carolina bar, Bartholomew F. 
Moore. George G. Battle, “The State of North Carolina v. The Negro Will,” in 
Virginia Law Review (Charlottesville, 1913-  ), VI (April 1920), 518. 

36 John S. Bassett, “The Case of State v. Will,” in Trinity College Historical 
Papers (Durham, 1897- __), Ser. II (1898), 20. 

37 Ruffin became chief justice in 1833 on the death of Chief Justice Henderson. 
He seems to have been chosen by lot against Judge Gaston. The third judge, 
Joseph J. Daniel, apparently was not interested in the position. Ashe, History of 
North Carolina, Il, 361 n.; Joseph H. Schauinger, “William Gaston and the Su- 


preme Court of North Carolina,” in North Carolina Historical Review, XXI1 ( April 
1944), 105. 
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master to angry punishment. A slaveholder could plead in ex- 
tenuation such circumstances as would not aid a stranger in a 
similar case.** 

Ruffin acknowledged that a slave who was attacked had some 
measure of protection, but when the court extended the principle 
of resistance to slave bystanders he entered his vigorous dissent. 
In a case in which a person under the influence of alcohol was 
beating some of a group of slaves with whom he had no con- 
nection, a slave who was not himself under attack intervened 
to defend another. In doing so he killed the white person. The 
opinion of the court, delivered by Judge Richmond Mumford 
Pearson, held that the defendant could have found enough provo- 
cation in the assault on one of his fellows to mitigate the homi- 
cide from murder to manslaughter. Judge Pearson felt con- 
strained “to admire, even in a slave, the generosity, which incurs 
danger to save a friend.”*® Chief Justice Ruffin’s dissent rejected 
the doctrine which accorded to slaves such chivalry; he feared 
that the court’s decision could lead slaves to denounce “the in- 
justice of slavery itself, and, upon that pretext, band together 
to throw off their common bondage entirely.” Slaves must not 
feel that circumstances might warrant their raising a hand against 
a white person. The defendant slave should have fled from the 
scene, not interfered.*° 

Thus Ruffin resisted the course of reasoning which appeared 
now to be extending the rights of slaves.*' Himself the most 
moral of men, Ruffin insisted that the harsh conclusions neces- 
sarily drawn from legal issues must not be blurred by moral 
considerations. “It is not now the question, whether these things 
are naturally right and proper to exist,” he declared. “They do 
exist actually, legally, and inveterately. Indeed, they are in- 
separable from the state of slavery; and are only deemed to be 


38 State v. Hoover, 20 N.C. 365, 368 (1839). The principle here expressed 
was followed in later decisions. See the opinion of Judge William H. Battle in 
State v. Robbins, 3 Jones 249 (1855). 

39 State v. Caesar, 9 Iredell (31 N.C.) 391, 406 (1849). 

40 Tbid., 428. Ruffin and Pearson frequently differed in outlook. Ruffin’s resig- 
nation from the Supreme Court in 1852 may have resulted from friction between 
them. Hamilton, Ruffin Papers, Il, 357-58. 

41 See also, for example, the opinion of Judge Gaston in State v. Jarrott, 1 Ire- 
dell 76 (1840). It may be noted that State v. Jarrott as well as State v. Caesar, 
in which the decision of the court was favorable toward the slave, concerned 
slaves who had killed persons other than their masters. 
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wrong upon the admission that slavery is fundamentally wrong.” 
The increasing extension of personal rights to slaves in cases of 
this nature was a threat to slavery itself. 

The expectation that the slave system would be weakened by 
any limitation of the status of absolute subjection was a principle 
which was apparent in many aspects of North Carolina slave 
regulation. Broadly stated, there could be “no middle ground 
between slavery and freedom; no such thing as qualified free- 
dom, or qualified slavery.”** This general rule extended to all 
fields of the law. In 1827 Chief Justice Taylor warned that per- 
mitting some slaves to receive the benefit of their own labor 
would arouse discontent among the general slave population who 
worked for the benefit of others. The court refused to allow the 
practice, fearing that the result must otherwise be “the most 
calamitous of all contests, a bellum servile.” Another unde- 
sirable result of such arrangements was that slaves who received 
the benefit of their own work occasionally purchased their free- 
dom. The free Negro population was a source of discontent and 
at the same time provided potential or actual leadership for 
slave resistance; it was consequently against public policy to 
allow free Negroes to grow in number. All arrangements which 
openly or deviously sought to hire out to the slave his own time, 
create trusts for the benefit of slaves, or make conveyances in 
fraud of the strict emancipation statutes were studiously invali- 
dated.** In one case, for example, a female slave and her chil- 
dren had been given in trust to the defendant. Some real estate 
was provided on which the slave was to live with her husband, 
and the defendant was to take care of their “protection, comfort, 
and happiness.”** Chief Justice Ruffin held the trust invalid as 
qualifying the slave's status.* 

Slaves were not completely without opportunity to acquire 
some property of insignificant value. The custom of holding out 

42 State v. Caesar, 9 Iredell 391, 421. 

43 Trustees of the Quaker Society of Contentnea v. Dickinson, 1 Devereux 189, 
203 (1827). 

44 Ibid. 

45 State v. Clemons, 3 Devereux (14 N.C.) 472 (1832): White v. White, 1 
Devereux & Battle 260 (1833); Pendleton v. Blount, 21 N.C. 491 (1837). Simi- 
larly, slaves could not receive the proceeds of their own sale. Kirkpatrick v. Rog- 
ers, 41 N.C. 130 (1848). 

46 Lemmond vy. Peoples, 6 Iredell Equity (41 N.C.) 137, 142 (1848). 

47 See also the opinions by Ruffin in Redmond vy. Coffin, 2 Devereux Equity (17 
N.C.) 437 (1833), and in Sorrey v. Bright, 21 N.C. 113 (1834). 
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to slaves inducements and incentives for greater production 
flourished in North Carolina. As a strict legal principle in all 
slaveholding jurisdictions, whatever property a slave obtained 
belonged to his master.** It was held by the slave only at the 
pleasure of the master, who could take it away at will. In North 
Carolina, slaves were in effect allowed to exercise ownership over 
property of little value.*® The small amount permitted to be re- 
tained by slaves from their own produce or granted to them by 
the master was important in the functioning of the slave system. 
Slaves were thus kept happy to some extent, and it met severe 
social disapproval to deprive them of the customary insignificant 
rewards for their labor.*’ Occasionally these gifts were carefully 
husbanded, and slaves were able to purchase their freedom with 
the resources acquired through the incentive method. 

So strong was the feeling that property of this nature rightfully 
if not legally belonged to the slave that in one case Chief Justice 
Ruffin upheld the custom as against the beneficial owners of the 
property involved, although he did not declare it directly to 
belong to the slaves. A testator had allowed his slaves each year 
to cultivate extra patches of cotton, the produce of which was 
sold by the testator and the cash given to the slaves to be used 
by themselves. In the year of the testator’s death the slaves had 
already planted “their own” patches of cotton, and in the fall 
they delivered the crop to the executor of the estate to be sold 
for them in accordance with the custom of the plantation. The 
executor returned to the slaves the proceeds of the planting, in 
all $143.97, and the legatees took exception to this deduction 
in the executor’s accounts, seeking now to hold him chargeable. 
Chief Justice Ruffin denied their claim. He pointed out that the 
practice of offering small incentives was almost universal among 
owners, and went so far as to say that it was unheard of to dis- 
allow such deductions even as against creditors of the estate. 

48 The maxim was quicquid acquiritur servo, acquiritur domino. Cobb, Law of 
Negro Slavery, 236. 

49In Roman slavery the property which the slave was entitled to hold was 
known as the peculium. A peculium was allowed by statute in Louisiana. Ibid., 
235 n. In that state a slave was entitled to pay from his master for Sunday work 
( Rice v. Cade, 10 La. 288, 294 [1836]), although presumably the usual rule ap- 
plied that a slave could not own property without his master’s consent. Francois 
v. Lobrano, 10 Robinson (La.) 450 (1845). 

50 Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 479. For a discussion by the Supreme 


Court of South Carolina of the advisability of incentives, see Carmille v. The Ad- 
ministrators of Carmille, 2 McMullen 454, 471 (1842). 
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It was true, said the court, that the slaves themselves could not 
withhold from the executor anything of which he decided to 
deprive them, but there was no positive duty upon the executor 
to take from the slave everything the deceased master had grant- 
ed. Drawing an analogy to the usage in which a housewife has 
a claim to petty moneys saved from funds allowed her by her 
late husband,”*' the court upheld the allowance by the executor 
to the slaves. The exception taken by the heirs, the chief justice 
remarked, was both ungracious and unfounded in law. In effect, 
then, this decision was but a step short of enforcing a slave's right 
of property against a slaveowner himself. 

An executor had nevertheless to be cautious lest he be charge- 
able for impairing the assets of the estate. One such case in- 
volved an estate which owned four slave brothers, the eldest 
eight years of age. The administrators of the estate sold all four 
children together as one transaction to the person who owned 
their mother, thus reuniting the slave family. The heirs took 
exception to the sale of the brothers as one lot, claiming that the 
recovery would have been greater if they had been sold sep- 
arately. After observing that “the Court does not favor sales by 
executors in large masses,” Ruffin remarked that sometimes more 
could be recovered by disposing of an entire family at once, so 
that from the mere fact of sale of four slaves as one parcel no 
conclusion of law could be drawn that there had been any dimi- 
nution in the assets of the estate. As for the considerations in- 
volved in keeping the boys together, he pointed out that “it 
would certainly have been harsh to separate these four boys, 
and sever ties which bind even slaves together. True,” Ruffin 
went on, “it must be done, if the executor discovers that the 
interest of the estate requires it; for he is not to indulge his chari- 
ties at the expense of others. But the Court would not punish 
him for acting on the common sympathies of our nature, unless 
in so doing he hath plainly injured those, with whose interests 
he stands charged.”** Here is a recognition by Judge Ruffin of 

51 The court observed that such a widow’s claim was good even as against the 
executor. 

52 Waddill vy. Martin, 3 Iredell Equity (38 N.C.) 562 (1845). The principle 
was followed in Washington v. Emery, where a total charge of $90 was unsuc- 
cessfully sought against an administrator. 57 N.C. (1858). In Lea v. Brown, 5 
Jones Equity (58 N.C.) 379 (1860), Chief Justice Pearson held it against public 


policy to allow a slave to accumulate as much as $1,500. 
53 Cannon v. Jenkins, 1 Devereux Equity (16 N.C.) 422, 426 (1830). 
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the importance to a slave of his own family associations,** and 
here also is exemplified how the death of the slaveowner could 
mean terrible misfortune for the slaves of the plantation. Not 
every executor could afford to “indulge his charities,” assuming 
he desired to do so, if he thereby risked being charged for a dif- 
ference in proceeds. 

North Carolina attracted many free Negro settlers at an early 
date.’ Immigration of free Negroes was prohibited, however, 
in 1826. The public policy of the state favored a diminution in 
the Negro population, slave or free, and the export of slaves and 
the removal of free Negroes were encouraged. The statutes al- 
lowed emancipation, one of the conditions being that the slave 
leave North Carolina forever, and bond was to be given to insure 
compliance with this provision.** Chief Justice Ruffin upheld a 
“natural right” of owners to manumit slaves wherever not specifi- 
cally forbidden by statute, and in accordance with this right 
upheld a testator’s bequest of slaves to a colonization society for 
their transportation to Liberia. However, Ruffin admonished, 
care must be taken not to impair the security of creditors of the 
estate, since “Justice stands before generosity.” 

In examining the condition of persons who were statu liberi,®* 
the chief justice found that a gift of freedom to a female slave 
to be effective at a future day did not operate to free her until 
the event. In the interim the slave continued in that status so 
that any children born during the waiting period were slave 


54 Again, in State v. Samuel, Judge Ruffin referred to “their greatest solace— 
that of having families of their own, frail as may be the right, and temporary 
the enjoyment, dependent, as they are, upon the caprice of the parties themselves, 
and yet more upon the necessities or caprice of their owners.” 2 Devereux & Bat- 
tle (19 N.C.) 177, 183 (1836). 

55 John H. Franklin, The Free Negro in North Carolina, 1790-1860 (Chapel 
Hill, 1943), 195; Rosser H. Taylor, “The Free Negro in North Carolina,” in James 
Sprunt Historical Studies, XVII, No. 1 (Chapel Hill, 1920), 12. 

56 Hurd, Law of Freedom and Bondage, I1, 86, 87. The requirement that newly 
emancipated Negroes leave the state was the chief reason for free Negroes’ hold- 
ing slaves; the slaves were usually relatives who would have to go into exile if 
they were emancipated. Phillips, Life and Labor in the Old South, 172 n. 

57 Cox v. Williams, 4 Iredell Equity (89 N.C.) 15, 17, 19 (1845). See also 
Thompson v. Newlin, 8 Iredell Equity (43 N.C.) 32 (1851), the opinion by 
Chief Justice Ruffin. The slave was not compelled to accept this exile; he had 
legal capacity to choose to remain enslaved. Cox v. Williams, 4 Iredell Equity 
15, 18. 

58 Manumitted persons whose freedom was to take effect at some time in the 
future. Cobb, Law of Negro Slavery, 283. 
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from their birth under the rule of partus sequitur ventrem.*® Some 
courts held the other way, notably in Tennessee. In that state 
a manumission taking effect at a future day created a present 
right to freedom, with only a reservation of services until the 
event.’ Hence, children born after freedom had been granted 
to the mother would be free even though she herself was still 
bound to labor for a time. The qualified status inherent in this 
theory was not acceptable to Judge Ruffin. His holding was in 
accordance with the weight of opinion in slaveholding states 
when he decided that the children were slaves, but his careful 
review of the authorities and clear statement of principle made 
it a leading decision. The circumstances of the particular case 
were pathetic because the plaintiff, a descendant of a statu liber, 
had acted as a free man for many years. Regretfully, the chief 
justice stated for the court, “if we were permitted to decide this 
controversy according to our own feelings, we should with 
promptness and pleasure pronounce our judgment for the plain- 
tiff. But the court is to be governed by a different rule, the im- 
partial and unyielding rule of law.” 

In a case in which the strictures of the “unyielding rule of law” 
nevertheless allowed the court to yield to generous impulse 
Ruffin did not hesitate to act upon his feelings. Until 1830 the 
county courts had exclusive jurisdiction over petitions by owners 
for the emancipation of slaves who had performed “meritorious 


59 Offspring took at their birth the status of their mother at that instant. This 
was the rule in all states. Ibid., 68. 

60 Harris v. Clarissa, 6 Yerger (Tenn.) 227 (1834). See also Pleasants v. Pleas- 
ants, 2 Call (Va.) 319 (1800). Cobb says, “This construction is now [1858] fol- 
lowed only by the courts of Tennessee.” Law of Negro Slavery, 72 n. 

61 Mayho v. Sears, 3 Iredell (25 N.C.) 224, 226 (1842). In a later case Ruffin 
decided that although the slave was not claimed by his master, no matter for how 
long a period, title vested in the heirs who could assert ownership. The same 
would be true, Ruffin held, even if the master had renounced his claim, if the 
specific requirements of the emancipation law had not been met. State ex rel. Fan- 
shaw v. Jones, 33 N.C. 154 (1850). In other cases in which some act intending 
emancipation had been performed by the slaveowner, members of the court ex- 
tended themselves to find grounds for upholding the freedom of the person in 
question. In Cully v. Jones Judge Pearson commented that “after so long an 
acquiescence [more than forty years] almost anything will be presumed, in order 
to give effect to the act of emancipation.” 9 Iredell 168, 169 (1848). Similarly, 
Judge Frederick Nash, in Stringer v. Burcham: “after so long an acquiescence 
by the public in her enjoyment of her freedom, every presumption is to be made 
in favor of her actual emancipation, especially against a trespasser and wrong- 
doer.” 12 Iredell 41, 43 (1851). See also the opinions of Judge Battle in Jarman 
v. Humphrey, 6 Jones 28, 31 (1858) and Brookfield [Bookfield] v. Stanton, 6 
Jones 156 (1858). Ruffin did not dissent from these opinions. 
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services. "’ In 1809 a two-year-old child was manumitted by 
order of the county court, and almost thirty years later the suc- 
cessor in interest to the slaveholder who had set the child free 
sought to exercise dominion over the former slave. Ruffin held 
that although the record was silent as to just what “meritorious 
services” the infant was supposed to have performed, the judg- 
ment of the court was not subject to attack on the ground of 
such deficiency.® 

The paradoxical approach to the problem of slave control, a 
mixture of elements of harshness and lenity, of strict construction 
and generous concession, seems to have characterized slave regu- 
lation in North Carolina and elsewhere. The judicial decisions of 
Thomas Ruffin and of other members of the court reflect this 
apparent inconsistency. Whenever he felt it possible for humane 
considerations to come uppermost, Ruffin unhesitatingly decided 
in favor of freedom. When a principle was involved which 
seemed to touch upon the safety of slavery itself, neither Ruffin 
nor any other judge in a slaveholding state doubted for an instant 
which course he should take."* If Ruffin’s opinions on occasion 
were harsher than those of some other judges, it is because of 
their difference in locating the limit of safety for slavery. 

As the nineteenth century wore on the South underwent a 
basic change in its view of the institution of slavery. In 1823, 
in his annual address, the president of the State Agricultural 
Society expressed deep regret over the continued existence of 
slavery, although he offered no solution.” Thomas Ruffin’s ad- 
dress to the society as its president in 1855 stressed the im- 
portance of slavery to the state and to the national economy, 

62 The value of emancipation for “meritorious services” lay in the provision 
that the freed person was not required to leave the state. The power to grant 
such petitions was taken from the county courts and vested in the superior courts. 
Hurd, Law of Freedom and Bondage, I, 87. 

63 Sampson v. Burgwin, 3 Devereux & Battle 21 (1838). 

64 Writing in 1854, Richard Hildreth declared that “until quite recently, the 
courts even of the slave-holding states have exhibited no little alacrity in giving 
freedom to individuals, and even to families claimed to be held as slaves, speak- 
ing out in such cases very warmly for liberty, and exhibiting evident gusto and 
satisfaction in knocking off the fetters. It has only been in cases likely to prove 
too sweeping as precedents, cases involving principles comprehensive enough to 
give freedom to large numbers, that this judicial tendency in favor of liberty has 
been checked.” Despotism in America (Boston, 1854), 208. 

65 Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 561-62. On June 20, 1832, in his 
speech at Chapel Hill, Judge Gaston was still asserting that slavery retarded 
North Carolina’s progress. Joseph H. Schauinger, William Gaston, Carolinian ( Mil- 
waukee, 1949), 162. By 1835 few would say that slavery was an evil. Arthur Y. 
Lloyd, The Slavery Controversy, 1831-1860 (Chapel Hill, 1939), 111. 
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and insisted that only under the slave system could high levels 
of production be maintained. As to the slaves themselves, Ruffin 
declared, content under the dominion of generally benevolent 
masters, they performed their labor cheerfully. Few persons, if 
indeed there were any but Quakers, left the state to be rid of 
the effects of slavery. He looked for increasing prosperity under 
the slaveholding economy, the forms of which he found benefi- 
cent to all its components, and he invoked the protections of 
the federal Constitution for the South’s form of social organi- 
zation.”” 

Although slavery regulation grew stricter in all slaveholding 
states in the last thirty years before the Civil War, North Caro- 
lina and the other older slave states continued to maintain much 
of their more lenient attitude toward slaves. To the end of the 
ante-bellum period abolitionists recognized that there existed 
“those restraints of public opinion, which, in older communities, 
constitute a protection to the slave, insufficient, undoubtedly, 
but still valuable, and most important to be preserved.” In 
North Carolina itself, Frederick Law Olmsted, who believed that 
the conflict of interest between master and slave must ultimately 
lead to depression of the slave’s condition as far as possible, as- 
serted that slavery had “more of a patriarchal character than in 
any other State.”** And in North Carolina free Negroes were 
recognized as citizens even after the state constitution had de- 
prived them of the right to vote.* 

State vy. Mann enunciated a principle harsh indeed. Yet it was 
true of slave regulations, as of other laws in general, that they 
were more rigid in the letter than in the enforcement.”® Apart 
from this fact, it was of course unthinkable that Ruffin and the 
many planters of his status in society would ordinarily avail them- 
selves of the full latitude permitted them in correcting their 


66 Hamilton, Ruffin Papers, IV, 329-37. Taylor states that although by this 
date the recognition of slave marriage, the repeal of the education law, and other 
changes were being advocated, the reforms had no chance of adoption because they 
would have been an acknowledgement that slavery itself was wrong. “Humaniz- 
ing the Slave Code of North Carolina,” 331. 

67 Weston, Progress of Slavery, 138-39. 

68 Frederick L. Olmsted, Journey in the Seaboard Slave States (New York, 
1856), 367. 

69 State v. Manuel, 4 Devereux & Battle (20 N.C.) 20 (1838). Discriminations 
against free Negroes were upheld in State v. Newsom, 5 Iredell Equity 250 (1844). 

70 Ulrich B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery (New York, 1918), 501 ff. Thus, 
for example, trading with slaves was widespread, State v. Hart, 26 N.C. 246 
(1844), and hiring out their own time to slaves was common, 35 N.C. 154, 57 
N.C. 220, although illegal. 
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slaves. But it must not be overlooked that the court’s decision 
stated a legal principle, of which the most inhumane among 
slaveholders could take advantage to protect him in his extreme 
conduct towards slaves. The decision must have reflected to 
some extent at least the public policy of the state and the standard 
of treatment considered necessary to keep slaves in their proper 
relationship towards masters. To a degree the decision of the 
court must have influenced the manner of treatment as well.” 
Yet short years later, State v. Will re-emphasized the principle 
that the owner's exercise of compulsion was directed towards 
the end of obtaining the full services of the slave, and not to 
taking his life.* Although the new case did not at all directly 
impair the absolute right of the master to administer correction 
as necessary, affirmed in State v. Mann, it was enough to accom- 
plish a change in the course of the developing law.”* The form 
which it took was not that of state supervision of the master’s 
correction of slaves, but simply of allowing the other party in 
this relationship, acknowledgedly based on force, to resist in 
certain instances with a degree of violence which was subject to 
a lesser punishment than usual. 

Perhaps masters were in general more kindly as they main- 
tained a detached bearing toward the intimate workings of the 
plantation; but at the same time they expected efficiency and 
profitable operation. This was the concern of the overseer who 
was on the spot and less likely to be lenient. Although Ruffin 
was himself humane toward his slaves, in his absence from the 
plantation six ran away, apparently because of the overseer’s 
harshness. Four returned at once when Ruffin came home. In 
writing to the authorities in Kentucky who had asked for identi- 
fication of a slave supposed to be one of his runaways, Ruffin 
proudly pointed out, “I am not in the habit of examining the 
persons of my slaves minutely, and therefore am not able to give 
an exact description of this man.”"* Not all slaveholders were 

71 Bartholomew F. Moore, the distinguished lawyer, commented in argument a 
few years after State v. Mann that “an opinion appears to be rapidly pervading 
the public mind, that any means, may be resorted to, to coerce the perfect sub- 
mission of the slave to his master’s will; and that any resistance to that will, rea- 
sonable or unreasonable, lawfully places the life of the slave at his master’s feet.” 
State v. Will, 1 Devereux & Battle 121, 126. 

72 See above, notes 10 and 30. 

73 See above, note 36. 

74 Hamilton, Ruffin Papers, 11, 331. One of the runaways reached Ohio but 


was recovered. The persons who brought about the slave’s recapture in Ohio were 
indicted by that state on a charge of kidnaping. Ibid., 336. 
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willing to accord their property such a measure of dignity. Ruf- 
fin’s papers reveal no ill-treatment of slaves, and there are refer- 
ences to his “famil¢, black and white.”” 

To Ruffin, slaves were rational beings,” but little more than 
children. His attitude toward slaves as persons was summed up 
in a case of a master prosecuted for permitting his slaves to be 
disorderly by singing loudly and holding a dance. The chief 
justice observed that it would be regrettable if slaveowners were 
discouraged from allowing slaves to indulge in “mirthful pastimes. 
... We may let them make the most of their idle hours,” he said, 
“and may well make allowances for the noisy outpourings of 
glad hearts, which providence bestows as a blessing on corporeal 
vigor united to a vacant mind.” This epitomizes the view of 
most planters. 

Conservative, direct, and forceful, as he was,"* Ruffin found 
in the very nature of slavery a relentless logic which led him to 
declare the almost unmodified chattel character of the slave. In 
any qualification of the status of servitude he saw at best an 
ambiguity which might threaten the institution itself. Yet to the 
degree consistent with his views, he was glad whenever possible 
to ease the lot of the person held to servitude. It has been ob- 
served that after 1830 the Supreme Court of North Carolina ac- 
complished whatever amelioration the slave code underwent.” 
If the burden of the change was shaped by others on the bench, 
still the development of the state’s slave law bears the effect of 
the strong influence and the opinions of Chief Justice Thomas 


Ruffin. 


75 [bid., 246, 306. 

76 Heathcock v. Pennington, 11 Iredell 640 (1850). 

77 State v. Boyce, 10 Iredell (32 N.C.) 536, 541 (1849). Ruffin went on: 
... there was nothing contrary to law or morals in all that, adding as it did to 
human enjoyment, without hurt to any one unless he feels aggrieved that these 
poor people should for a short space be happy at finding the authority of the 
master give place to his benignity, and at being freed from care and filled with 
gladness.” Ibid. 

78 Revealing is the letter written him on November 17, 1852, by James R. 
Dodge, who felt that Ruffin’s presence on the bench “has heretofore been a check 
on innovation. I am fearful that your resignation will open the door to all kinds 
of mischief.” Hamilton, Ruffin Papers, 11, 351. And Harriet Beecher Stowe, re- 
ported of English abolitionists that, referring to the decision in State v. Mann, 
“one or two said that they were glad that such a man had retired from the prac- 
tice of such a system of law.” Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, I, 261. 

79 Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 501; Bryce R. Holt, “The Supreme 
Court of North Carolina and Slavery,” in Trinity College Historical Papers, Ser. 
XVII (1927), 72. 
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President Hayes’s Southern Policy 


By VINCENT P. DE SANTIS 


, REAL SIGNIFICANCE OF PRESIDENT HaAyeEs’s SoutHu- 
ern policy has been obscured since 1877 by the attention given 
to his removal of the federal troops from the South. Hayes had 
greater ambitions than to end military reconstruction and to re- 
store “home rule” to Southern whites. He planned to build a 
Republican party in the South that would not depend upon the 
Negro for its main strength and that could command the respect 
and support of Southern conservative whites. This meant split- 
ting the white vote in a section where men had come to divide al- 
most solely on the race question. Yet Hayes believed he could do 
this and that the Republican party could regain the ascendancy 
in the South it had enjoyed during the early years of Reconstruc- 
tion, for he predicted to a friend in Ohio that his endeavors 
would win “North Carolina, with a fair chance in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee and Arkansas,” and he hoped for success in 
Louisiana, South Carolina, and Florida.' 

Historians have pictured Hayes as a respectable mediocrity 
with an impeccable public and private life. True, he lacked bril- 
liance, but he had a determination and steadfastness of purpose 
about his plans for the South that eventually frustrated even his 
most vigorous opponents. In the face of violent attacks upon 
his program by Stalwarts and carpetbaggers, Hayes pushed it 
to the end, always certain of its righteousness and believing 
throughout that a large majority of the “best people” backed him. 

When Hayes entered the White House in 1877 he held the 
opinion that the policy of military interference had only served 
to thwart Republican hopes of gaining permanent success in the 
South. Even those surviving Republicans who had launched such 
a program in 1867 would have agreed with him, however re- 
luctantly. Hayes decided to reduce Negro and carpetbagger 


1 Rutherford B. Hayes to William D. Bickham, May 3, 1877, in Hayes Papers 
(Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont, Ohio). 
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leadership in the Republican party in the South and to conciliate 
Southern conservative whites in the hope of converting them to 
Republicanism. But the presence of troops blocked all efforts 
to ingratiate the Republican party with the white South. Hayes 
moved quickly to eliminate this barrier. He brought David M. 
Key, a Southern Democrat and an ex-Confederate officer, into 
his cabinet. He recalled the federal troops from their last gar- 
risons in the South and restored “home rule” to Southern whites. 
With these two spectacular moves, and courageous ones, too, in 
view of the attitude of the Stalwarts toward the South in 1877, 
Hayes inaugurated his efforts to rejuvenate Southern Republi- 
canism. But they did not constitute the sole feature of his policy 
in the South, a fact that historians have either ignored or over- 
looked. 

All who knew Hayes well spoke of his dissatisfaction with 
Grant's policy in the South. Hayes believed enough good sense 
existed among the intelligent people of the region that he could 
exploit it to the point of developing a real two-party system 
there. Thus he turned to the most responsible and influential 
classes in the South for support, never imagining he could do 
this in a few weeks by passing around the sugar plums of office, 
but satisfied he could accomplish the task by pursuing a steady 
policy of friendship and nonintervention. In short, Hayes keyed 
his attack to the objective of breaking up the Democratic South 
by enhancing the character and strength of Southern Republi- 
canism. 

Giving Key a cabinet post and withdrawing the troops turned 
out to be the first steps in the attempt to bring about a political 
revolution in the South. While the decision to take Key into the 
cabinet has been explained,* that of recalling the troops has not. 
Hayes seldom received credit for any sincere motive for taking 
the troops out of the South, for the public in 1877, and for many 
years to come, associated the recall with the Wormley House 
agreements that permitted Hayes to become President. Historical 
scholarship lent credence to this story® which came to be the 
accepted version until C. Vann Woodward exploded it in 1951.4 

2C. Vann Woodward, Reunion and Reaction: The Compromise of 1877 and 
the End of Reconstruction (Boston, 1951), 169-71. 

% Paul L. Haworth, The Hayes-Tilden Disputed Presidential Election of 1876 
(Cleveland, 1906); Hamilton J. Eckenrode, Rutherford B. Hayes, Statesman of 


Reunion (New York, 1930). 
* Woodward, Reunion and Reaction. 
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Since he destroyed the basis for connecting the removal with 
any bargain, Professor Woodward sought to give new reasons 
for the recall of the troops. He did this by explaining the with- 
drawal primarily in terms of congressional restriction upon Presi- 
dent Hayes through the failure of Congress to provide money 
for the Army. But all accounts have failed to take into con- 
sideration the larger aspects of the problem and have fallen into 
the error of emphasizing a single explanation for the recall of 
the troops. Yet examination will show that various forces and 
pressures motivated Hayes to remove the troops. Perhaps one 
or two of these influences would not have been strong enough. 
But their combined force moved Hayes into action. 

While Hayes recalled the troops primarily for political rea- 
sons—as a move to rejuvenate the Republican party in the South— 
he was influenced by other factors that historians have little 
noticed. He wanted to restore harmony and good feeling be- 
tween the North and the South and between Negroes and whites. 
An overwhelming demand of Republicans and of the business 
community for a change from military Reconstruction greatly 
influenced him. Finally Hayes’s decision to remove the troops 
also came from necessity. Republican state governments in the 
South had steadily lost strength through their defects and ob- 
jectionable features. They had become entirely unable to sustain 
themselves by force. Grant, indeed, had initiated the action 
that led to the withdrawal of the troops when he reversed his 
earlier policy of intervention in the South and refused to aid 
the carpetbagger claimants for governor in South Carolina and 
Louisiana.° 

While opponents denounced and friends commended him for 
putting Key in the cabinet and removing the troops, Hayes 
wondered how Southerners felt about these moves. Had they 
ingratiated him and the Republican party with the white South? 
Had they made the word Republican a less odious one in 
the South? Political friends and newspapers told him they had. 
But uncertainty increased the caution of an already cautious 
man. Only a personal jaunt through the South would answer 


5 [bid., 8-11. 

6 These conclusions are based on the author’s investigation of the problem of 
the recall of the troops. The author is preparing an article which will incorporate 
these findings into an explanation of Hayes’s actions in taking the troops out of 


the South. 
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many of his questions and would also enable him to make a 
direct appeal to the white South. Hayes’s two trips to the South 
in 1877 turned out to be a novel spectacle. Lincoln had been 
the last President to visit the South, but he had gone as a con- 
queror. Hayes went as a conciliator. His wife and members of 
the cabinet came with him, and leading Southerners like Wade 
Hampton joined him. Through Louisville, Atlanta, Lynchburg, 
Richmond, and Charlottesville he traveled pleading for union 
and conciliation. Prominent white Southerners sitting on the 
same platforms with the President echoed his sentiments. All 
this gratified the Nation, especially to see the President who had 
been elected by the “bloody shirts” within one year “traveling 
triumphantly through the South pleading before joyous multi- 
tudes for union and conciliation.” 

Encouraged by the hearty reception the South had given him, 
Hayes set out to divide the Democratic vote there on economic 
rather than on race issues. He hoped to achieve this result largely 
through a program of national aid for internal improvements. 
This would appeal to ex-Whigs, whose party in the past had 
championed a similar scheme, and to dissatisfied Southern Demo- 
crats, who believed their Northern associates had abandoned 
them on this issue. On several occasions before his inauguration 
Hayes, in private statements, had favored national aid for in- 
ternal improvements.* Shortly after taking office he told Garfield 
he intended to propose such a program for the South, if it would 
bring enough Southern support to the administration to make 
it worth while.’ 

Newspapers aided Hayes in his campaign to win Southern 
votes on economic issues. The Louisville Courier-Journal carried 
a story written by its Washington correspondent to the effect 
that Hayes decidedly favored a system of internal improvements 
that would benefit and develop the South. This reporter pic- 
tured Hayes lamenting the region’s impoverished conditions and 
the failure of the national government to come to its aid.’° In 


7 Nation (New York, 1865- ), XXV (September 27, 1877), 191. 

* Hayes Diary, January 5, February 9, 1877; Hayes to Carl Schurz, January 
29, 1877, in Charles R. Williams (ed.), Diary and Letters of Rutherford B. Hayes 
(5 vols., Columbus, 1922-1926), III, 400, 410, 414. 

® James A. Garfield Diary, April 3, 1877, in Garfield Papers (Manuscripts Di- 
vision, Library of Congress). 

10 Louisville Courier-Journal, April 26, 1877. 
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an interview the President gave the Philadelphia Times, he spoke 
of his plans to encourage the development of industries in the 
South as far as such action lay within the powers of the national 
government." 

Stimulated by these reports, eager Southern Democrats in 
Congress brought forward schemes for internal improvements in 
their various states. In Virginia they wanted a tunnel through 
the Allegheny Mountains and the completion of the James River 
and Kanawha Canal projects. Florida Democrats considered the 
construction of a canal across the state from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Gulf of Mexico as a gesture of conciliation. North and 
South Carolina desired an inland waterway from Pamlico Sound 
to the channel behind the Sea Islands. Perhaps the most promis- 
ing measure from a conciliatory point of view embraced the 
construction of a canal by way of the Tennessee River through 
Alabama and Georgia; many Southern conventions and com- 
mercial bodies had urged it, and the United States engineers 
had elaborately examined locations for the canal. Most impor- 
tant of all, the plans involved the spending of many millions of 
dollars in the South. These represent only a few of the proposals 
in the wake of Hayes’s declarations. From October to December 
1877 Southern Democrats introduced forty bills in the Senate 
and 267 in the House asking for federal funds for projects in 
their respective states.’ 

On an earlier occasion Hayes had successfully exploited the 
cleavages between Northern and Southern Democrats over the 
issue of national aid for internal improvements. In January 1877 
Hayes’s assurance to Tom Scott, president of the Pennsylvania 
and Texas and Pacific railroads, of aid from the national govern- 
ment for the completion of the latter line had, in large part, 
enabled the Ohioan to enter the White House under peaceful 
circumstances."* In the fall of 1877 Hayes hoped to repeat his 
earlier performance by turning a Democratic majority in the 
House to his advantage in organizing this body for the Repub- 
licans. His prospects for accomplishing this appeared to be 
bright. The press reported that most of the Democratic con- 
gressmen from Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Tennessee 

11 New York Tribune, May 19, 1877. 


12 Thid., March 4, 1879. 
13 Woodward, Reunion and Reaction, passim. 
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stood ready to support a candidate for Speaker who favored na- 
tional aid for internal improvements. These Democrats planned 
to vote for a Republican if their party caucus refused to endorse 
the Southern Pacific Railroad bill and the Mississippi levee 
measure." 

Although dissatisfied Southern Democrats threatened to bolt 
their party, they remained steadfast and turned their backs on 
Hayes’s proffer of co-operation. Samuel J. Randall, Democratic 
chieftain from Pennsylvania, fresh from a state convention that 
protested against “sudsidies, land grants, loans of the public 
credit, and the appropriation of the people’s money to any cor- 
poration,’ defeated Garfield and became the new Speaker of 
the House. 

Following this defeat, Hayes expressed grave doubt of the 
wisdom of granting government aid for internal improvements 
in the South. He objected in particular to subsidies for the Texas 
and Pacific Railroad for fear that this line sought excessive funds 
which might result in another Crédit Mobilier."° Thus Hayes 
reversed an earlier attitude that he had held on this subject and 
ignored the assurances he had given to Tom Scott. If any South- 
ern Democrats had seemed willing to cut themselves loose from 
their party over the issue of national aid for internal improve- 
ments, they lost their enthusiasm after Hayes’s change of heart. 

Hayes had the insight to realize that conciliation of the white 
South embraced more than just the recall of the troops and the 
selection of an ex-Confederate for the cabinet. His tour of the 
South had been an effort to endear himself and the Republican 
party with the white South, but much work remained to be done 
if the Republican party hoped to detach any Southern state from 
the Democratic column. Hayes knew Southern Democrats to be 
just as restive under Negro and carpetbagger officeholders as they 
had been under federal soldiers. Grant’s appointment policy in 
the South had transformed the Republican party there to an or- 
ganization of federal officeholders who only handed out patron- 
age. This prevented the Republican party from winning recruits 
among Southern whites. Fully alive to this problem, Hayes began 
a new appointment policy in the South which he developed in 

14 New York Tribune, March 30, 1877. 
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connection with his pledge, and that of the Republican party 
platform in 1876, on reform of the civil service. This became his 
most important effort to win the support of Southern whites. 

In several meetings with the press shortly after he took office, 
he frankly declared he had little or no place for the carpetbagger 
in the South. As for the other two elements of the Southern Re- 
publican party—the native white and the Negro—Hayes proposed 
to let them down more gently. They needed to meet certain re- 
quirements to be eligible for federal offices. Simply being a Re- 
publican proved insufficient. The native white had to be a con- 
servative, and the Negro had to be qualified for the post. In 
addition, both had to command the respect of their communities 
and to possess character and ability. If Republicans failed to 
measure up to these standards, then Hayes planned to choose 
Douglas Democrats and ex-Whigs. He also intended to ignore 
Republican applicants when the appointment of a prominent ex- 
Confederate served to ingratiate the Republican party with the 
white South.” In private Hayes offered the opinion that South- 
ern Democrats, while perhaps not deserting their party, felt in 
“good temper’ toward him and would look kindly upon his plans 
for removing the patronage from the hands of the carpetbag- 
gers.’* 

But Hayes fell short on performance because politics entered 
the picture. He expressed his gratitude to the Louisiana returning 
board, which in no small fashion had paved the way for his elec- 
tion. He granted federal positions to all members of the board, 
to some of their relatives, and to their secretaries and others. He 
gave offices to the forty-seven Negro members of the Louisiana 
legislature who lost their jobs when the Democrats assumed 
power in that state. As for Stephen B. Packard, the carpetbagger 
claimant for the governorship in the disputed state election in 
1876, Hayes appointed him consul at Liverpool, a position then 
regarded as the most lucrative post in the federal service and one 
whose fees amounted to a larger salary than that of the Presi- 
dent.’® 


17 [bid., June 19, 1877; Washington National Republican, April 14, 1877. 
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Hayes’s reward of Negroes and carpetbaggers in Louisiana pro- 
vided a glaring inconsistency in his efforts to conciliate Southern 
Democrats, and it pointed up his reluctance to repudiate entirely 
the old leadership of the Republican party in the South. Yet 
Hayes recognized this and deplored his “mistakes.” He appointed 
“wrong men, but would try to make amends in the future.” 

And Hayes did largely correct his ways. Throughout the South 
the new appointment policy took hold, and with it came increased 
resentment among Republicans over the selection of Democrats. 
In Mississippi the Republican national committeeman, in pro- 
testing against the appointment of Democrats in the state, argued 
that such a course humiliated Mississippi Republicans while ad- 
vancing the interests of the opposition. He warned that unless 
Hayes reversed this trend Republicans in Mississippi might refuse 
to support the national ticket in 1880.* On patronage matters in 
Georgia Hayes listened to the advice of two Democratic leaders, 
Alexander H. Stephens and John B. Gordon.”? In South Carolina 
Hayes brusquely informed Republicans that he planned to ap- 
point Democrats in their state who would aid him in conciliating 
Southern whites.** Evidence shows that he followed such a 
course. A white Republican state senator from Beaufort County 
bitterly complained to Sherman about Hayes’s Democratic choices 
when the Ohio cabinet member sought to win the South Carolina 
delegation in 1880.** But the case of the Republican state chair- 
man in South Carolina, Robert B. Elliott, clearly reveals how far 
Hayes went on some occasions to discredit the old Republican 
leaders. Even though he served as chairman, Elliott had no 
patronage to dispense, and much worse for him, he had to appeal 
to Washington for an appointment for himself to earn a living 
so that he could continue to be a Republican in South Carolina. 
Ostracized, he could not make a living through his law practice, 
and he reported that Hayes had filled the greater part of the fed- 
eral offices in the state with Democrats and “mere nondescripts” 
and had sent men in from other states to occupy the important 
positions.”° 
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Even in a Republican stronghold such as East Tennessee Hayes 
favored Democrats, which brought the charge from anguished 
local Republicans that he had allied with “rebel” Democrats and 
fair-weather Republicans. These party leaders warned that “un- 
less there is a change, you cannot hope for any support from 
those of us who bore an active part in the campaign of °76,.”2* 
Democrats in Arkansas twitted Republicans of that state about 
Hayes’s failure to find enough capable and honest men among 
them to fill the federal offices.27 From Virginia and Florida came 
queries from Republicans as to why Hayes permitted Democrats 
to grab off the richest plums of office.** When Republican delega- 
tions from Alabama visited Hayes to discuss patronage, he justi- 
fied his appointment of Democrats on the ground that such action 
increased Republican sentiment in the state.*® This explanation 
failed to keep Alabama Republicans from pointing out that the 
party in the state could not do much unless it had recognition 
from Washington.*° 

In Texas Hayes “studiously ignored” Edmund J. Davis, Recon- 
struction governor, and his Republican faction, preferring Demo- 
cratic advice instead until 1879, when it became necessary to 
appoint a few Davis men in an effort to win the Texas delegation 
for John Sherman at the national convention.*! In Louisiana 
native white Republicans accused Hayes of frittering away the 
patronage in a vain attempt to control the Democratic party in 
that state.** While Republicans in North Carolina did receive 
some of the local offices, such as the reappointment of ex-Gover- 
nor W. W. Holden as postmaster at Raleigh, they reminded the 
administration of their failure to obtain any out of the state. As 
one of them put it, they wanted an equal chance for the “honors 
and emoluments of the Government”; otherwise, what induce- 
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ment “has a southern man to be a Republican? The question is 
not one to be answered by the sordid reply that all we think of 
is the loaves and fishes. There is a principle in it which is the 

In the wake of the furor created by the new appointment policy 
in the South, rumors swept Washington that Hayes had halted 
his plans of placing Southern Democrats in office. The President 
vigorously denied such reports. “It is not correct that no hereto- 
fore Dems. will be appointed,” he wrote to an intimate friend in 
Texas. “I appointed two last week—P.M. at Memphis and Peters- 
burg .. . and others.” Then in the manner of clothing his policy 
in a conundrum, Hayes added, “Of course I shall appoint Repub- 
licans generally, but && you understand me.”** 

While Hayes worked out a formula to woo Southern whites 
away from Democratic ranks, he preferred only those whites who 
had something in common with the conservative Republicans of 
the Northeast. In letters to two native white Republican leaders 
in the South, Sherman disclosed the ambition of Hayes. 

What we wish is to combine, if possible, in harmonious political 
action the same class of men in the South as are Republicans in the 
North; that is, the producing classes, men who are interested in in- 
dustry and property.*° 

We cannot hope for permanent success in New Orleans until we 
can secure conservative support among white men, property holders, 
who are opposed to repudiation and willing to give to the colored 
people their constitutional rights.*° 

Hayes hoped to coax Southern conservative whites to come 
directly into the Republican party. If he could not do this, he 
planned to set up an administration organization in the South 
with former Whigs as leaders and with Whig-Republican prin- 
ciples as its distinctive characteristic. This group would become 
the hard core of the new Republican party in the South. In his 
anxiety to win over Southern conservative whites Hayes rejected 
offers of coalitions with any Independent Democratic movements 
in the South that smacked of repudiation or radicalism. This 
was especially true of William Mahone and his Readjuster Move- 
ment in Virginia. When the Readjusters defeated the regular 
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Democratic organization in the state election of 1879, Republican 
leaders in Virginia and Stalwarts in the North, like Simon 
Cameron, put pressure upon Hayes to merge with Mahone as a 
means of detaching one state from Democratic control.** But 
tainted with repudiation, Mahone shaped up as an opponent of 
orthodox Republicanism and Southern conservatism, both forces 
which Hayes hoped to link together. Thus Hayes rejected all 
proffers of a coalition with Mahone, and in an interview with the 
editor of the Richmond Intelligencer the President publicly and 
emphatically opposed the Readjusters.** 

Other Independent Democratic movements in the South failed 
to win any backing from Hayes. In 1879 several of them ap- 
peared, rising out of the Greenback issue and the desire to over- 
throw conservative control of the Democratic party. The South- 
ern Democratic leaders and press appealed for unity and harmony. 
Many Republicans—North and South—urged Hayes to join hands 
with the Independents. Such pressure as the Republican state 
chairman in Alabama used when he passed along the information 
that most Republicans in his state would vote for the Independent 
ticket in 1880 failed to budge Hayes from his position.*® Too 
many economic radicals filled the ranks of the Independents to 
win any endorsement from Hayes. Sherman clearly expressed 
Hayes’s policy when he wrote to a native white Republican in 
Georgia: “I have but little confidence in anyone who does not 
openly and manfully assume the Republican name and principles. 
Independent movements in a state like Georgia when successful 
only lead to more extreme conduct by Independents in order to 
maintain their relations with the old party.”*° 

Neither did Hayes attempt to establish a new party in the South 
nor to revive the Whig party in that section, despite the agitation 
for these moves in some quarters. Rumors concerning these two 
possibilities filled the press and minds of politicians as Hayes 
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unfolded his policy.*' Reports had a well-established movement 
under way composed of conservative and moderate men of both 
major parties organizing under the name of the National Union 
party. A newspaperman accompanying Hayes on his trips to the 
South heard much talk about the possibility of forming a new 
party. It came mainly from conservative Democrats, who urged 
Hayes to give support to the project. But he never gave any en- 
couragement to the idea because he refused to abandon the name 
and principles of the Republican party.** After his trip to Rich- 
mond in the fall of 1877 Hayes came away with the impression 
that “thousands of intelligent people” in the South had no real 
Democratic loyalty and wanted to unite with the conservative 
Republicans of the North.** To effect such an alliance became 
one of his great dreams. Small wonder then that he appointed so 
many Southern Democrats to office. In the last year of his ad- 
ministration he wrote to a close personal friend: “By the way I 
have appointed in the last four months over forty southern Demo- 
crats—notably [William H.] Trescot of South Carolina to China.”** 
As for the Whigs, Hayes planned to have them come into the 
Republican party and to share the leadership of it in the South 
with Douglas Democrats. He did not intend to organize the 
Whigs into a party for separate action, despite rumors to the con- 
trary. 

Hayes’s policy constituted a sharp break with one that the 
Stalwarts had initiated in 1877. No one knew this better than the 
President. He called it a “total departure from the principles, 
traditions, and wishes of the [Republican] party.”** He wanted a 
Southern Republican party capable of winning the support and 
respect of conservative whites, and he became optimistic enough 
to think that he could build one that would include the section’s 
leading white men. While the obstacles in the South to such an 
accomplishment loomed large enough in themselves, an added 
one that came from within his own party continually balked 
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Hayes’s efforts. Although countless Republicans throughout the 
country endorsed the new Southern policy,*’ in general the Stal- 
warts and carpetbaggers denounced Hayes. They could not rec- 
oncile themselves to the efforts of conciliating Southern whites, 
and in their eyes Hayes had betrayed the party. Ben Wade, Stal- 
wart chieftain from Ohio who had seconded Hayes’s nomination 
in 1876, reflected this type of Republican thinking when he ac- 
cused the President of not only abandoning the Republican party 
but of contemplating its destruction.** The carpetbaggers at- 
tacked Hayes’s Southern policy because it meant their political 
death in most cases. The Stalwarts lashed out at Hayes for several 
reasons. In the Senate a group of arrogant leaders had dominated 
the government since 1865. They had made the Republican party 
what it was in 1877, and in a certain sense they were the party. 
They had overthrown Johnson and had nearly gained complete 
possession of Grant, and they intended to put Hayes at their 
mercy. In 1877 and for several decades to come, the seat of power 
in the national government lay not in the presidency but among 
the Senate bosses. The struggle between the executive and the 
legislative branches over appointments and the Tenure of Office 
Act that began with Johnson and the Radicals had far from died 
down in 1877. 

Hayes’s cabinet appointments incensed the Stalwarts, for he had 
recognized none of the big Republican bosses, except Oliver P. 
Morton of Indiana. Richard W. Thompson, who had presented 
Morton’s name at the 1876 national convention, became Secretary 
of the Navy only because Hayes wished to reward Morton’s “great 
services as war governor and his patriotism.”** Roscoe Conkling, 
James G. Blaine, Simon Cameron, and John Logan attempted to 
defeat the confirmation of Key for his cabinet post, and Hayes 
might have been greatly embarrassed had not Southern Demo- 
crats like John B. Gordon and Benjamin Hill of Georgia and 
L. Q. C. Lamar of Mississippi come to his aid.*° 

Also bitter about Hayes’s plans for civil service reform, the 
Stalwarts used the President's Southern policy as a pretext for 
directing many tirades against him. And those who had striven, 
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sincerely and otherwise, to secure a place for the Negro in poli- 
tics, while not opposed to reconciling the North and South, felt 
that in any such settlement “all parts of the Constitution, the new 
as well as the old,” must be “sacredly observed,” as Hayes had 
put it in his letter of acceptance. These Stalwarts believed that 
Hayes had surrendered these demands, and that in removing the 
troops he had exposed the Negro to his enemies and had given 
up all hope of enforcing the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amend- 
ments in the South. 

Hayes showed no surprise at the Stalwart and carpetbagger 
attacks upon his Southern policy. Instead he expected more. In 
public expressions he appeared to be unruffled by the discord his 
program had caused within the party. Newspapers pictured him 
as being undisturbed by the size and vigor of the hostility to- 
ward his plans. Hayes made it quite clear that he had no in- 
tention of starting a controversy with those Republicans who 
honestly differed with him. He gave them credit for sincerity of 
conviction and asked them to wait patiently for results. These 
would justify the wisdom of the new policy. He might be mis- 
taken, but time alone would provide the answer. Should his 
policy fail to accomplish the objectives, no one would ascertain 
the fact sooner than he, and no one would have to petition for a 
change.*! The desired results, the breakup of the Democratic 
South and the building of a strong Republican party in that sec- 
tion, never came while Hayes was President, but he continued 
with his policy until the end of his administration. 

Privately Hayes worried about the attacks upon his policy. 
He voiced a deep-felt concern for the “good old Republicans,” 
for their minds flowed over with “doubts and the future is not 
clear to them.” If he could dispel their uneasiness, he would be 
glad to try, since he did not mean to forget his duty to “staunch 
Republicans.’ He knew how sore a trial the policy was to anti- 
slavery veterans. He expected many to condemn his course. 
Knowing they meant well comforted him in knowing that he also 
meant well. Hayes trusted that everything would prove that he 
was right in adopting his policy. “If not,” he concluded, “I am a 
sound Republican still and always.”™* 
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The most surprising and paradoxical aspect of the entire con- 
troversy over the new policy was the reaction of Negro Repub- 
lican leaders in the South. Apprehensive, puzzled, disillusioned, 
and even angry, they, for the most part, supported Hayes and 
refrained from attacking him. This is all the more surprising in 
view of the fact that Hayes abandoned them when he recalled 
the troops, and in view of the great pains that some of their 
Northern friends took to point this out to them and to stir up 
their resentment against the President. But Negro leaders in the 
South like John M. Langston of Virginia, M. W. Gibbs of Ar- 
kansas, John Thomas Rapier of Alabama, J. Willis Menard of 
Louisiana, Robert Smalls of South Carolina, and John R. Lynch 
of Mississippi pledged their support of the new policy and urged 
their race to sustain Hayes until they had stronger reasons for 
not doing so. Negro leaders adopted such an attitude because 
they looked upon Hayes’s policy as an experiment that would 
not continue if it did not achieve its ends and because they had 
no alternative but to remain loyal to the President. Hayes had 
promised various Negro delegations that he would change his 
policy quickly if it curtailed the rights and privileges of anyone 
or if it failed to accomplish its purpose, and the freedmen ac- 
cepted his pledge. When Hayes stuck to his strategy, Negroes 
became more openly hostile, but even then they were reluctant 
to leave the party, for unless they could join the Democratic 
party they had to remain Republicans. Negroes also kept their 
peace because they naively expected the Republican leaders to 
return to the policy of military interference in the South once 
Hayes left office. On the other hand Hayes was sensitive about 
the charges that he had forsaken the Southern Negro, and nothing 
hurt or troubled him more than these accusations.™ 

Since Hayes attempted to break up the Democratic South, one 
has to assess his policy in terms of political accomplishment in the 
region. In the spring of 1877 the New York Tribune sent one of its 
men into the South for two months to examine the immediate 
effect of Hayes’s efforts. Everywhere the reporter went he found 
a radical enough division of opinion among the whites to result 
in party cleavage, but concern for the safety of their local interests 
required them to continue to act together. Many whites appeared 
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restive under Democratic leadership and pleased with Hayes, 
but not to the point of supporting him. It was too early for them 
to decide. They wanted to know whether Hayes would continue 
his policy. Would Republicans sustain him or break him? Would 
they seek again to organize the Negro for use in future cam- 
paigns? Southern whites waited for these answers before leaving 
the Democratic party.” 

In North Carolina and Tennessee, where the white vote domi- 
nated and where a large white Republican element existed, 
Hayes’s policy had strengthened the Republican organization. In 
South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana, where the Negro vote 
could dominate, the reporter found people disposed to organize 
themselves in support of Hayes against Stalwart attacks. Whites 
in these states cared little about party names. Local self-govern- 
ment and protection against federal interference occupied their 
minds. In Georgia and Alabama, where Negroes and whites 
nearly balanced one another, the Democratic party appeared 
more solid than anywhere else in the South. In these states the 
Tribune man rarely found a politician advocating the idea of divi- 
sion of the white vote. This reporter also found the old Republi- 
can party of Reconstruction days to be dead and offered the 
opinion that any Washington effort to resurrect it meant failure. 
The new policy had completely demoralized the Negroes in 
Florida, South Carolina, and Louisiana. Their carpetbagger 
leaders had fled to the North, and Washington refused to send 
troops. Outside of Kentucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina this 
traveler met few white Republicans except federal officeholders 
and their dependents. But when one lost his job he began to 
abuse Hayes and either changed his politics or left the state.*® 

The congressional elections of 1878 provided the first oppor- 
tunity for measuring the success of Hayes’s policy, and the results 
caused him to become pessimistic. Instead of making gains, as 
the President had predicted, the Republican party in the South 
almost faded away. Southern whites turned their backs on Hayes. 
They rejected all Republican nominees for governor and dimin- 
ished Republican strength from the South in Congress. In 1876 
the South had returned nine Republicans to the House and one, 
William P. Kellogg from Louisiana, to the Senate. In 1878 the 
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South sent only three Republicans to the House. But Hayes had 
other things in mind. Did his shift from appeals to Negroes to 
appeals to Douglas Democrats and ex-Whigs cause the Republi- 
can party to gain in the white counties and to lose in the black 
belts? Did neglect of the Negro vote permit the Republican 
party to hold its Reconstruction majorities in the black belts 
while making gains in the white counties? Hayes had striven to 
achieve this latter condition. 

The election figures of 1878 when compared with those of 1876 
reveal that the Republican strength declined in both white coun- 
ties and black belts. Out of the 294 counties with at least 50 per 
cent Negro population, 125 cast Republican majorities in 1876, 
while but 62 gave Republican majorities in 1878. Of the 155 coun- 
ties with less than 5 per cent Negro population, 12 returned 
Republican majorities in 1876, but only 9 did likewise in 1878." 
Thus the whites of both areas remained true to the Democratic 
party and did not swing over to Republicanism. Hayes had not 
expected this in the white counties, where because of relatively 
few Negroes, Southern whites could afford the luxury of voting 
outside the Democratic party. One might expect the whites in 
the black belts to remain steadfast to the Democratic party out 
of fear of Negro supremacy, but many ex-Whigs lived in those 
areas and Hayes had hoped they would shove aside the race 
question and vote their convictions on matters of protective 
tariffs and national aid for internal improvements. 

Dismayed by the results of the 1878 election, Hayes told a 
reporter, “I am reluctantly forced to admit that the experiment 
was a failure.”** Such statements to the press served the pur- 
pose of softening the blows against the new policy and erasing 
the fears of the Stalwarts. Privately Hayes had different ideas. 
While recognizing that the South still remained substantially 
“solid” in favor of the Democratic party, he believed the Demo- 
cratic vote had been light and that the Republicans had suffered 
from a lack of organization. 

But the presidential election of 1880 revealed further the failure 
of Hayes’s policy to increase the Republican vote in the South. 
In 1876, with military Reconstruction in effect, Hayes had won 
the electoral votes of Florida, Louisiana, and South Carolina, all 
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on the basis of returning board counts. With the troops gone 
and with Hayes’s program in operation for nearly four years, 
Garfield failed to carry the electoral vote of any Southern state, 
and the Republican vote of 672,399 in 1880 in the South fell far 
short of the 1876 aggregate of 729,601. Garfield also received a 
smaller proportional vote, for he gathered only 38.35 per cent of 
the popular vote in the South as compared to 39.98 per cent that 
Hayes had won.*® 

In the congressional elections of 1878 the Republicans had lost 
ground in both the white and black belt counties. In 1880, com- 
pared with the presidential election of 1876, the Republicans 
made slight gains in the white counties, and while they lost 
strength in the black belts, they came out better here than they 
had in 1878. Out of the 294 counties with at least 50 per cent 
Negro population, 126 returned majorities for Garfield while 141 
had done likewise for Hayes. Out of 155 counties with less than 
5 per cent Negro population, 15 cast majorities for Garfield and 
11 for Hayes. In 1876 Hayes polled 395,395 votes in the black 
belt areas of the South, or 50.3 per cent of the total for these 
areas. Garfield’s vote in the same counties fell to 315,871, or 
46.7 per cent. In the white counties Garfield picked up 22,433 
votes or 25.5 per cent of the total, compared to Hayes’s 14,828, 
or 24.7 per cent.” 

Thus the elections of 1878 and 1880 showed Hayes that his 
policy had failed to lure Southern Democrats into the Republican 
camp. But neither election figures nor attacks by the Stalwarts 
and carpetbaggers deterred him. Always optimistic and courage- 
ous, he seemed to override these failures and kept his policy in 
force up to his exit from the White House. He became the first 
Republican President to experiment with the plan of appointing 
Democrats to important posts in the South in the hope of gaining 
Republican success there. But he seldom received credit for 
honest motives in doing this, because the public gained the im- 
pression that his actions in the South constituted part of the agree- 
ment that made him President. While Hayes failed to convert 
many Southern Democrats to Republicanism, he did persuade his 
own party to continue the strategy of building a Southern wing 


59 Tribune Almanac (New York, 1838-  ), 1880, pp. 40-71; ibid., 1883, pp. 
73-74; ibid., 1885, p. 106. 
60 Ibid., 1881, pp. 40-71; ibid., 1878, pp. 110-12; ibid., 1883, pp. 73-74. 
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capable of scoring victories. Since Hayes, Republican leaders 
have always sought to “crack” the Democratic South. And like 
Hayes they have, except on one occasion, turned their backs on 
the policy of military interference to reach their goal.*' Thus 
Hayes’s idea of ingratiating the Republican party with the white 
South has been adopted and elaborated upon down to the present 
day. 


61 Vincent P. De Santis, “Benjamin Harrison and the Republican Party in the 
South, 1889-1893,” to be published in a forthcoming issue of the Indiena Maga- 
zine of History. 


Cotton from Savannah in 1865 


By GEORGE WINSTON SMITH 


e¢ 

™ TO PRESENT YOU AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT THE CITY OF 
Savannah with 150 heavy guns and plenty of ammunition and 
also about 25,000 bales of cotton.”' So read the memorable 
Christmas greeting of 1864 which President Lincoln received 
from Major General William T. Sherman. In that last Yuletide 
season to be endured under the shadows of the Civil War, Sher- 
man’s triumphs enhanced the holiday glow of Northerners, well- 
fed and confident, who anticipated that, come spring, the Union 
armies with smashing offensives would end the four-year ordeal.” 

The bales of cotton that Sherman exulted over were also a 
peculiar symbol—an omen of the Southern products (cotton, 
turpentine, sugar, and rice) long sought after, which would soon 
flow out through the unlocked ports of the South. Also this Savan- 
nah cotton was in itself a fortune worthy of close attention. It 
stirred the federal war and treasury departments into activity 
for its control. It raised the hopes of Northern merchants, spec- 
ulators, and army followers. It entered into tenuous forecasts 
concerning the balance of payments with Europe, and it stimu- 
lated far-reaching discussions of inflation, deflation, and debt. 
Indeed, near the war’s end the Savannah cotton became a focus 
for many Northern queries and aspirations, while it emphasized, 
as did no other episode, what the years of war and devastation 
had done to snarl the skein of economic relationships. Although 
it was a particular (even peculiar) squabble, the conflict over 
possession of the Savannah cotton typified in many ways more 


1 The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies (129 vols. and index, Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. I, 
Vol. XLIV, 783 (hereinafter cited as O.R.). 

The author wishes to acknowledge that research for this article was made 
possible through a grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research Council. 

2 See especially Thomas Nast’s double-page line drawing, “The Union Christmas 
oop in Harper's Weekly (New York, 1857-1916), VIII (December 31, 1864), 

0-41. 
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general and equally persistent difficulties of transition from war- 
time to peacetime economy. 

Savannah had lost its position as an important seaport early in 
the war. In the spring of 1862 the Federal capture of Fort Pulaski 
on the Savannah River had sealed it off from the ocean, and the 
Confederates had sunk stone-filled cribs in the river channels 
below the city.’ Few staple crops had been grown near by during 
the war years. Nevertheless, there was cotton in every available 
warehouse, and in many another place, ready for the blockade- 
runners. The 25,000-bale estimate that Sherman reported to 
Lincoln climbed steadily upward until the treasury officer in 
charge of its collection finally accounted for 38,500 bales. For 
weeks, searchers continually pried into new caches, secreted in 
the city and the surrounding countryside.* 

Here was unmistakable evidence that the Georgians had not 
made “a general bonfire of their cotton accumulations.”> With 
the prospect that similar “finds” might be uncovered at Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, and at other points along the coast, a 
“prominent Boston merchant” hastened to Savannah and returned 
to the North like a spy from Canaan to report that General Hugh 
J. Kilpatrick’s Union cavalry had seen more cotton which would 
find its way to shipping points within the Union lines.* Even 
among the conservative members of the Boston board of trade, 
the possibilities of cotton supplies from the Southern seaboard, 
coming as they did when Northern spinners were forced to rely 
upon uncertain day-to-day receipts of raw material, created cau- 
tious optimism.‘ 

In Northern tradesmen’s circles, interest began to center upon 
the resumption of commercial relations with Savannah. That port 
was still closed to all but military-authorized traffic, but traders 
and their ships visited there under government permit or charter.‘ 
Sherman took energetic action to clear the river of obstacles to 


3 On Savannah’s physical condition see New York Times, January 31, 1865. 

4 [bid., January 5, March 31, 1865. 

5 [bid., January 27, 1865. 

6 [bid., January 18, 1865. 

7 Lorenzo Sabine, Eleventh Annual Report . . . [Boston Board of Trade] (Bos- 
ton, 1865), 67. 

8 George Harrington, “Circular,” January 16, 1865, Treasury Circulars, United 
States Treasury Department, Washington, D.C.; New York Shipping and Com- 
mercial List, January 11, 1865. 
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navigation so that deep-draught vessels might use the city 
wharves without lightering or transshipment.® 

Sherman had abundant notice of Northern businessmen’s in- 
terest in Savannah trade, for no sooner had his triumphant entry 
into the city become imminent than a stream of favors began 
to pour down upon him from the North. Following the letters of 
congratulation, the cases of fine bourbon, the boxes of Humboldt 
cigars, and the invitations to visit elegant homes in New York, 
came sycophantic bids for specific trade privileges. Would Sher- 
man allow an exchange of prewar stocks and bonds for cotton 
to be shipped northward?'® Could he grant a permit to carry 
goods and provisions to that port (and to any other port that 
might be captured)?"! Thomas Corwin, who had recently re- 
signed his place as United States minister to Mexico, wished to 
secure a trader's permit for $50,000 worth of merchandise.'* The 
renowned war humorist “Sergeant Miles O'Reilly” (Charles G. 
Halpine ), then out of the army and in a New York business with 
his brother-in-law, also was eager to trade in Sherman’s depart- 
ment.'* 

Some of the seekers were more subtle. Joseph P. Baker, for 
example, a member of the “eminent Dry Goods firm of Messrs. 
Arnold Constable & Co.” in New York City, tried to obtain an 
interview with Secretary of the Treasury William P. Fessenden 
relative to securing “a small portion” of his firm’s Southern debts 
which an “opportunity” then presented in Savannah.* Other 
enterprisers approached Sherman through his brother, the Ohio 
senator, John Sherman.’® One Ohioan wanted an appointment as 
cotton agent to handle the captured cotton.’® Scott and Dash of 
New York, after sending a gift of whisky to the captor of Savan- 


® William T. Sherman to John A. Dahlgren, December 26, 1864, in O.R., Ser. I, 
Vol. XLIV, 810-11. 


10 Scott and Dash, New York City, to W. T. Sherman, December 6, 1864; 
Alfred M. Hoyt to [W. T. Sherman], December 26, 1864, in William T. Sherman 
Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 

11W. P. Trowbridge to W. T. Sherman, December 28, 1864, ibid. 

12 Thomas Corwin to W. T. Sherman, January 14, 1864 [sic; 1865], ibid. 

13 Charles G. Halpine to W. T. Sherman, January 20, 1865, ibid. 

M4 John A. Stewart to W. P. Fessenden, January 14, 1865, in Fessenden Papers 
(Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 

15 Thomas Earl to John Sherman, February 7, 1865, in John Sherman Papers 
(Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress); John Sherman to W. T. Sherman, 
January 11, 1865, in W. T. Sherman Papers. 

16 A. Denny, Eaton, Ohio, to John Sherman, January 18, 1864 [sic; 1865], in 
John Sherman Papers. 
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nah, made inquiries of John Sherman about the possibility of 
sending goods in their line to that city.'’ Well knowing his 
brother's detestation of such tactics, John Sherman discreetly 
rejected many such requests. For some of the more insistent (and 
perhaps more important) applicants, however, he wrote out 
notes of introduction, and, on behalf of a kinsman, Samuel Hoyt 
(of Jesse Hoyt & Co.), he sent a stronger letter to Savannah. So 
too did the politically-minded senator favor one Daniel Rees who, 
he said, had “been a fast friend & contributed to my election as 
Senator.”** 

Other hopeful men of business rushed to the office of the As- 
sistant Secretary of War in Washington where they applied for 
military passes to Savannah. Stewart Van Vliet, the New York 
quartermaster, after watching the stampede of these pass holders 
through his office, observed with wry humor: “The rush for 
Savannah is prodigious. It must keep Mr. Dana [Charles A. Dana, 
an Assistant Secretary of War] busy signing passes—The people 
of the North must have a great many dear friends there whom 
they wish to see or else they consider it a perfect “El Dorado’. 
Gold mines & cotton fields (with cotton at $1.25 per Ib.) have 
great attractions.”’® 

General Sherman, amid this flurry of business enterprise, 
received one letter of advice which must have been a most 
refreshing change from the flood of requests. Written by one of 
his friends, it described the problem and recommended a solution: 


1 suppose the announcement of the capture of the immense quantity 
of cotton at Savannah will hurry up hordes of cotton speculators and 
Treasury agents to that point, with the expectation of filching the 
last bale from the government. I think it a great deal better that it 
should all be burned than for the demoralising effects of its capture 
and future disposition should in so great a degree tend to demoralise 
our army [sic]. There will be hundreds of men living in the North, 
who will prove, beyond cavil of a doubt, that they have owned this 
identical cotton for several years, and they with the Treasury agents, 
will swallow it all up. If I were you no treasury agent or civilian 
should come to Savannah. I would not let a man examine a bale of 

17 Scott and Dash to John Sherman, January 13, 1865, ibid. 

18 John Sherman to W. T. Sherman, January 11, 1865; W. T. Sherman to John 
Sherman, January 19, 1865, in W. T. Sherman Papers. 


19 Stewart Van Vliet, New York City, to John Sherman, January 14, 1865, in 
John Sherman Papers. 
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cotton but I would ship it, every bale, to the Chief Quarter Master at 
New York, for sale for the government. . . .?° 


Such a warning was hardly necessary, for Sherman’s own 
experience with the Union armies in the Southwest was sufficient 
reason to provide him with illustrations of the damage that cotton 
speculators and corruption could work upon the armed forces. 
At the peak of his military success, Sherman would be reluctant 
to risk his popularity through compromises with favor hunters 
from the North. He was impatient with details of cotton and 
trade regulation, and, anxious to be off again with his troops, he 
was more than willing to turn over the responsibilities of eco- 
nomic policy to others who were more eager to handle them. 

The general's action for the disposal of the cotton was forth- 
right. It was in routine form, expressed in a field order of Decem- 
ber 24 which instructed his chief quartermaster, General Langdon 
C. Easton, to hold all the cotton. Corps commanders each as- 
signed five hundred men for the necessary guard and fatigue 
duties.*' Sherman then gave over the administration of the city’s 
occupation to General John G. Foster, commanding the Depart- 
ment of the South, with the request that Foster should allow a 
supervising treasury agent (Albert G. Browne) who had been 
at Hilton Head, South Carolina, to take possession of the cotton 
for shipment to New York.** This step, however, simple as it 
might seem, was to bring about serious complications, because it 
brought the ubiquitous treasury department into the problem. 

Long before Sherman’s march to the sea, the treasury officials, 
from the secretary down to subordinate field agents, had been 
anticipating such large captures of cotton as Sherman made at 
Savannah. In September 1864 Fessenden advised the collector 
of the New York port, Simeon Draper, that the port officials 
should expect an increase in the cotton business there.** After 
the Northern troops entered Savannah, Fessenden lost no time in 
sending his general agent, William P. Mellen, to confer with 
Draper about further representatives of the treasury department 

20 Silas F. Miller, Louisville, to W. T. Sherman, December 27, 1864, in W. T. 
Sherman Papers. 

21 Special Field Orders, No. 141, in O.R., Ser. I, Vol. XLIV, 801-802. 


22 John G. Foster to H. W. Halleck, December 26, 1864; Foster to Albert G. 
Browne, December 26, 1864, ibid., 818. 


*3 Fessenden to Simeon P. Draper, September 29, 1864 (letter press copy), in 
Fessenden Papers. 
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who might be sent to Savannah for supervision of the cotton. An 
additional agent was soon on his way to help Browne, and, in 
turn, Draper followed him to the South.** Fessenden was de- 
termined to handle the Savannah cotton through the agency of 
his treasury officials, and within the framework of the treasury 
department regulations for the disposal of Southern property and 
products. 

The most significant of these rules (those promulgated on 
July 29, 1864) authorized the treasury agents to purchase cotton 
from “loyal persons” living within the “lines of actual occupation.” 
Conceivably, then, if “loyal” Savannah merchants could prove 
their ownership of the bales found in the city, they could dispose 
of them by sale to the treasury department officials (although 
they might have to wait for a part of their payment).*° If, how- 
ever, Northern businessmen could prove their legal title to any 
of the cotton, there was nothing in the treasury regulations to 
hinder them in bringing it out, and the same would be true of 
British owners. Unfortunately, proof of ownership might be the 
more easily established because of the alleged venality of the 
treasury agents. Indeed, on August 31, 1864, an executive order 
warned that the army and navy should refrain from hindering 
any persons “engaged in bringing out cotton in strict conformity 
with” treasury department authorizations.”° 

Neither the treasury department nor those interested in Savan- 
nah cotton, however, could overlook the fact that Sherman’s 
army was in effective control at Savannah, and least of all was 
Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton ready to allow any treasury 
agent to supersede the authority of his department there. The 
same day that Sherman told his subordinates to allow the treasury 
agents to proceed with the disposition of the cotton, Stanton 
wrote to General Ulysses $. Grant: “I hope you will give im- 


24 Fessenden to Browne, January 7, 1865 (fair copy); Fessenden to Draper, 
January 7, 1865 (fair copy), in Quartermaster General’s File, Record Group 59 
(National Archives); Fessenden to William P. Mellen, December 26, 1864, in 
General Agent’s Papers, Record Group 85 (National Archives); Fessenden to 
Draper, January 9, 1865 (letter press copy), in Fessenden Papers; Mellen to W. 
T. Sherman, December 29, 1864, in W. T. Sherman Papers. 

25 U.S. Treasury Department], Rules and Regulations Concerning Commercial 
Intercourse With and In States and Parts of States Declared in Insurrection . . . 
(Washington, 1864), 24-25. Authority for these regulations was given in an act 
of Congress, July 2, 1864. 

26 John G. Nicolay and John Hay (eds.), Abraham Lincoln. Complete Works 

. (2 vols., New York, 1894), II, 569. 
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mediate instructions to seize and hold the cotton. All sorts of 
schemes will be got up to hold it under sham titles of British and 
other private claimants; they should all be disregarded; and it 
ought not to be turned over to any Treasury agent, but held by 
military authority until a special order of the Department is 
given for the transfer.”** Grant rephrased the warning and sent 
it on to Sherman, with emphasis upon the command that Sherman 
should not “turn it [the cotton] over to citizens or Treasury agents 
without orders of the War Department.”** 

Sherman was just as hostile as either Stanton or Grant to the 
treasury officials, whom he styled “mischievous and disturbing 
elements to the military government.”*® He was no less wary of 
exaggerated claims to the cotton that would be put forward by 
British or American merchants. “They,” he explained, “buy cot- 
ton in advance [of the oncoming Federal forces] and take the 
chances of capture, then claim.”*’ His hostility toward Britain’s 
attitude on the war was reason enough to disregard the diplomatic 
complications that seizure of cotton might cause between his 
government and that of England. It was sufficient to assert, on 
the basis of his own naive interpretation of international law, 
that all cotton in Savannah, since “cotton had been one of the 
chief causes of this war,” should be considered to be “tainted 
with treason from the hour the first act of hostility was com- 
mitted against the United States, some time in December, 1860, 
and that no bill of sale subsequent to that time could convey 
title’!*". This “prize” doctrine he quoted to the foreign consuls, 
and, by his own estimate, to “half the people of Savannah” who 
came to him with claims of ownership.** Simple military logic 
did not allow Sherman to find any inconsistency in his course, 
when, after receiving Grant’s command, he reversed his policy of 
turning the cotton over to the treasury agents, and directed his 
quartermaster (General Easton) to send it directly to the quarter- 


27 Edwin M. Stanton to U. S. Grant, December 26, 1864, in O.R., Ser. I, Vol. 
XLIV, 809. 
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master in New York.” To add to this inconsistency, Easton under 
Sherman’s initial order (December 26) had been giving the 
claimants, or their agents or attorneys, certificates of seizure 
(that is, receipts) together with marks or other identifications on 
the bales so that they could identify their property later. But 
when his new directive appeared the army custodians denied the 
would-be owners any knowledge of the marks, identifications, or 
receipts, and forbade them to enter the warehouses.** 

Stanton became so concerned over the Savannah cotton that 
he decided it was necessary to go to Savannah for personal super- 
vision of the matter. A nasty dispute with the treasury depart- 
ment loomed up ahead, and Stanton was determined that specu- 
lators should not cheat the government. Just why this twist of 
speculative interest should have so aroused him is not clear, 
He was probably influenced by zeal to prevent graft and by a 
desire to outmaneuver a rival department and to gain adminis- 
trative control of the cotton that might presage further power 
over Southern wealth after the war. In company with Simeon 
Draper and the assistant adjutant general of the army, Edward 
D. Townsend, Stanton sailed from Old Point Comfort for Savan- 
nah on January 7, 1865. While alone with Townsend in his cabin, 
Stanton confided to his adjutant that his main concern was for a 
decision on what portion of the cotton was really private in its 
ownership and what part of it was the property of the Con- 
federate government, and therefore subject to seizure by the 
Federal army.” 

When he arrived in Savannah, the Secretary of War personally 
examined the stores that contained the cotton; he heard private 
claimants to specific lots (but was not impressed with their 
arguments) and ordered what marks should be placed upon the 
bales before their shipment to the North.*® He then turned over 
the administrative responsibility to the quartermaster general of 
the United States Army, Montgomery C. Meigs, who immediately 
gave the impression that he understood Stanton’s rigid policy. 
Meigs, as an exemplary case, forbade G. B. Lamar, a prominent 
resident of Savannah, to enter the warehouses for the purpose of 

23. W. T. Sherman to Grant, January 2, 1865, ibid., 7. 

34. W. T. Sherman to Stanton, January 2, 1865, ibid., 5; M. C. Meigs to G. B. 
Lamar, January 17, 1865, in Quartermaster General's File. 
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identifying different lots of cotton and designating their owners. 
The only concession he would make was to allow Lamar to 
furnish a subordinate (in writing) any information that he (La- 
mar) might already have on the ownership of the cotton; these 
data would then be sent to Washington for such action as might 
be taken there in the future.*’ Meigs and his staff gave no receipts 
to the owners themselves, and they made no effort to preserve 
the original markings on the bales.** Typical of Stanton’s quixotic 
perversity, however, were his orders that there should be two 
specific exceptions to these rulings. Through Meigs he made 
what was certainly a personal decision, that four bales of cotton 
claimed by Charles Bradwell, a Negro blacksmith, and_thirty- 
three bales owned by Henry Wayne, a colored livery stable 
keeper, were to be subject to careful identification. Certificates 
that the two men had reported and claimed this cotton were to 
be signed and delivered to these Negroes, together with a memo- 
randum of the marks and weights of the bales.*® Stanton provided 
no clue to his motivation, but if these men were informers, theit 
services well might have won this reward. 

Once having gained control of the cotton, Stanton was quite 
willing to smooth over the difficulties with the treasury depart- 
ment by an appearance of compromise. A written agreement 
which Meigs, at Stanton’s direction, drew up in the form of a 
memorandum, signed by the three treasury agents at Savannah 
as well as himself, outlined each step in the preparation and 
shipment of the cotton in rigorous detail. The responsible officer 
designated in this agreement was Lieutenant Colonel H. C. Ran- 
som (assigned to the duty by Easton). Ransom’s instructions 
were: (1) to make an immediate inspection of all the storage 
places of captured cotton in Savannah, (2) to make a requisition 
for guards who would prevent “any unauthorized persons” from 
entering the warehouses or loitering in their vicinity, (3) to 
employ competent clerks to attend to the weighing of the cotton 
and to keep an accurate measure of the number and weight of 
each bale, (4) to collect and register all information offered to 


37 Meigs to Lamar, January 17, 1865, in Quartermaster General's File; Townsend 
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him with respect to the claims of private owners,*® (5) to tum 
over to the treasury officials the control of the workmen, presses, 
and the cotton itself. Draper should make out the bills of lading, 
but Ransom was to give orders to the ships’ masters to proceed 
to New York where the chief quartermaster would dispose of the 
cotton as the bills of lading specified. This, in the end, meant 
sale at auction under the direction of treasury department of- 
ficials.*' Sherman then complied with these arrangements by 
ordering his chief quartermaster (Easton) to release the Savan- 
nah cotton to Draper, but with the precaution that receipts for 
all the bales should go through Easton’s hands to Meigs, the 
quartermaster general. Similarly, Easton received instructions 
from Sherman to give Draper jurisdiction over the Savannah 
customs-house.** After this the friction between the two federal 
departments (war and treasury) largely disappeared. 

Meigs himself kept a watchful eye on the cotton operations as 
the stocks were gathered and prepared for shipping. When he 
sailed for New York on January 19 from eight hundred to a 
thousand bales a day were being sent on to the North.** Meigs 
ordered a military guard, furnished by Easton, to search for troves 
in concealed locations; work gangs, mostly Negroes, pressed 
loose cotton and repacked it, while a call went out for additional 
tugs to handle the “cotton fleet.”** A fear that the cotton might 
be destroyed before it could be taken from Savannah hastened 
the work. On the night of January 14 an incendiary fired one 
warehouse, but a military fire brigade put out the flames after 
the blaze together with water damage had ruined only eleven 
bales.*® There was another and more widespread fire on the 
night of January 27 that destroyed many buildings, although 
these flames apparently were not the result of an attempt to 
destroy the cotton.*® 

40 This information he would send to Washington, but he would give copies or 
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The cotton went northward as return cargo on transports and 
quartermasters supply vessels. Shipping charges were the re- 
sponsibility of the treasury department. Although Meigs opposed 
the plan, Draper insured all of the cotton for the sea voyage.“ 
As a general practice the vessels rendezvoused at Hilton Head 
and then proceeded with revenue cutters or gunboats as a convoy 
for part of their passage.** By March 28 the efficient Ransom had 
shipped a total of 38,303 bales of cotton, a quantity of rope cut- 
tings, and even some sacks of wool that he had found in the 
warehouses. Draper's final report put the total amount of cotton 
at 38,500 bales.* 

Reaction in the North to the government's cotton policy was 
both immediate and unfavorable. A letter to the editor of the 
New York Times decried the arbitrary seizure of the Savannah 
cotton with the assertion that all but four or five thousand of the 
bales belonged to “notoriously loyal people.” “Some of them,” 
this writer declared, “[are] citizens of the North who had their 
all taken at the commencement of the war, by the rebels, and 
who, to reimburse themselves, have followed their property 
(having collected their claims in Confederate money) from point 
to point, to this place, only to have it seized and taken from them, 
without any reasonable hope of ever seeing it again.” Such an 
unjust policy as the federal government departments had adopted 
would shut off the flow of cotton from the South. The relatively 
small amount which was owned by the Confederate government, 
or by blockade-runners, or even by those who refused to take the 
oath under Lincoln’s amnesty proclamation (of December 8, 
1863) was, of course, the legitimate object of confiscation. But 
there should be a commission appointed to adjudicate the title 
of the remainder and to return property to owners who accepted 
amnesty.°? 

One variant of this plea revived a panacea that Salmon P. 
Chase and his treasury agents had been enamored with since 
early in the war—that private owners of the cotton (who were 
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willing to take the loyalty oath) could exchange their cotton for 
greenbacks. In this particular situation the Savannah cotton 
would then become a kind of catalyst in the rapid transition from 
freedom to loyalty and would serve a useful purpose in the North. 
“Every bale got out,” wrote an editorialist, “tends to keep our 
cotton mills supplied as well as to furnish a basis of exchange, 
and thus reduce the price of gold; while every greenback or bond 
of the United States put into the hand of Southern men, for value 
received, becomes a most eloquent and effective advocate of the 
Union cause.” This writer had no patience with political vin- 
dictiveness. It was the Radicals in Washington who could not 
“tolerate any other mode of dealing with a Southern man except 
hitting him over the head” who were responsible for the short- 
sighted policy that Stanton had inaugurated at Savannah.” 

A corollary to the argument held that many Georgia debtors 
heavily obligated to Northern merchants were claimants of this 
cotton and that a large number of the old cotton dealers of 
Savannah had not been identified prominently with the Con- 
federate cause.** The owlishly conservative voice of New York 
merchants, the United States Economist, found Stanton’s policy 
to be “utterly revolutionary” in its disregard of property rights. 
Beyond that, such a course of action would beggar “at one stroke” 
those classes in the South which the North must rely upon for 
the revival of trade with that region.®* In an extraordinary burst 
of generosity the Washington Chronicle (which at times expressed 
Lincoln’s views ) suggested that after the Savannah cotton owned 
by the Confederate government was sold at auction in the North, 
the proceeds from its sale might be distributed among those 
“rebel” commanders and their men who would be willing to lay 
down their arms and profess their allegiance to Lincoln’s govern- 
ment.** What was needed, said the New York Times, was a policy 
of “magnanimous justice,” not “petty robbery.” If the govern- 
ment through its cotton policy plundered the Southern people, 
it would incur “their lasting and bitter animosity.” 

Apart from ethics, politics, and personal interests, the ship- 
ments from Savannah appeared as the precursors of a mighty 
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cotton flow that might influence the international balance of 
payments and preserve the gold supply of the United States. If 
shipped to Liverpool, the cotton could be converted into exchange 
to be drawn against by American importers. The mere decision 
to forward cotton from the deep South to England would bring 
down gold quotations. American cotton manufacturers well could 
wait for their supply, if for no other reason because cotton prices 
already were beginning to fall, and it would be contrary to 
shrewd policy for them to absorb thirty or forty thousand bales 
when much larger amounts still hidden in the South might flood 
the market at any moment. Possession of this cotton would array 
the American manufacturers on the side of inflation; for they 
must oppose, in that event, a reduction in the volume of paper 
money until they had cleared a profit upon their cotton invest- 
ments. To send Southern cotton to England, on the other hand, 
would cause a reduction in the price of cotton fabrics, bring 
about increased imports of cheap cottons into the United States, 
and thereby increase American customs revenues.”® 

From the beginning, the chamber of commerce of the state of 
New York was deeply interested in the Savannah cotton problem. 
Upon receiving reports that the Savannah people (especially the 
merchants there ) were tractable under Sherman’s occupation, and 
that there was a critical need of food in the city, the chamber of 
commerce, together with the Produce Exchange, gathered through 
voluntary subscription a cargo for a relief ship, the Rebecca Clyde, 
and sent it with a deputation of merchants to supervise distribu- 
tion of the bounty.*” 

When he returned from Savannah, the leader of the charitable 
delegation, Archibald Baxter, submitted a report (dated February 
9, 1865). In part, this was merely a record of a noncontroversial 
expression of thanks from the Savannah citizens for the relief 
afforded them. More important, however, were two documents 
that Baxter submitted to the chamber on the Savannah cotton 
question, then at the height of debate. One of these documents 
was the proceedings of a Savannah merchants’ meeting, held on 
January 24, 1865; the other was a memorial to Lincoln adopted 
by the Savannah merchants on the same day. These amounted 
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to a plea for action (by Lincoln if necessary) to prevent removal 
of the cotton from Savannah, or if that were not possible, to 
restore the cotton or the proceeds from it to representatives of 
its owners in New York. To this the Savannah merchants added 
a further request for a liberal policy of trade regulation, including 
the reopening of the Savannah port as soon as possible. The 
Savannah correspondents further tried to enlist the self-interest 
of the New York merchants by explaining that the Savannah cot- 
ton “was, to a certain extent, the result of investments of collected 
claims and dividends, and . . . [was then] the only means the 
owners .. . [had] of discharging their suspended obligations to 
their northern creditors.”** 

Baxter's report and the accompanying documents provoked a 
debate at a special chamber of commerce meeting. Some of the 
chamber’s members strongly condemned the Savannah merchants’ 
criticism of the federal government's cotton policy. Finally, on 
motion of William K. Strong, it was decided to refer the Savannah 
documents to a committee of thirty which the chamber of com- 
merce already had created to handle the relief project. Within 
a month, however, this committee handed the cotton problem 
back to the chamber as a whole and refused to make any recom- 
mendations. Frederick A. Conkling then asked for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of seven to consider the problem, but, on 
motion of Charles H. Marshall, the whole matter was put off. 
Nevertheless, George Opdyke would not let that decision become 
final, and, later in the same meeting, he addressed the chamber 
on the motion to create such a committee with Conkling as its 
chairman. After another debate and much parliamentary man- 
euvering, Opdyke’s resolution passed by a large majority, and 
the president named the committee.” 

When the Conkling committee reported to an adjourned meet- 
ing of the chamber, on April 27, 1865, most of the Savannah 
cotton had reached New York and some of it had gone under 
the auctioneers hammer. After reminding the New York mer- 
chants that the citizens of the “insurrectionary” states owed 
to the businessmen of New York City a sum not less than 
$150,000,000, the Conkling committee’s report emphasized that 
the “chief if not the sole means of discharging this indebtedness” 
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consisted of cotton and other Southern products which had 
remained in possession of the debtors during four years of war. 
The committee then made a sharp attack upon the government’s 
cotton policy; it was “unprecedented in modern times,” “unjust 
to many innocent owners,” and “manifestly unfair” to Northern 
creditors. The committee reserved its severest criticism, how- 
ever, for the illegality of the government’s action.® 

By the time that the Conkling committee made its report, the 
war had ended, and Southern economic prospects were identified 
with a new series of treasury department regulations on cotton. 
The chamber of commerce chose to style these “liberal regula- 
tions,” and, although it thanked the Conkling committee for its 
“able” report, it refused to make a further protest against the 
government's Savannah cotton policy."* The Boston board of 
trade took a somewhat stronger stand. At its regular April 1865 
meeting it heard statements from “merchants and others in Savan- 
nah” and then authorized a committee to make a statement to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. In addition to demanding fewer 
restrictions upon Southern cotton, the Boston board of trade let 
it be known that it was eager to have a part of the Savannah 
cotton shipped directly to the “great manufacturing section” of 
New England. 

Simeon Draper prepared a rebuttal to the arguments of the 
government's critics. In his report to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Draper contended that “nearly the whole” of the 38,500 bales 
seized at Savannah had belonged to the Confederate govern- 
ment. Its owners had stored cotton in Savannah mainly for 
shipment abroad on blockade-runners. Many persons, Draper 
claimed, had gone into the warehouses on their own account 
soon after Sherman’s army had occupied the city. These would- 
be claimants had then marked the bales in a wholly fictitious 
manner. Some of the persons represented as owners in the 
marks already were dead, and those who marked the bales 
and claimed to be the living representatives of the owners were 
impostors. It was, Draper further explained, when these facts 
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became known that Sherman and the quartermaster’s department 
issued their orders which prevented individuals from entering 
the warehouses. Draper denied that the government cotton 
agents had deliberately obliterated any of the marks of private 
ownerships from the bales, but civilians (either before or just 
after the occupation ) had removed the Confederate government's 
brands and had destroyed marks on the bagging. In his opinion, 
some of the “rebels” who had done this were now professing 
their loyalty to the Union and were claiming the cotton. But 
Draper was willing (as Meigs had been also) to receive a state- 
ment of ownership from any professed owner or from his agents; 
these claims would in due time receive the attention of the 
Secretary of the Treasury.“ 

Critics of the government's cotton policy next began to com- 
plain about the technique used in disposing of the Savannah 
cotton when it left on transports for the North. Allegedly, large 
demurrage charges piled up while the ships waited at Savannah 
and Hilton Head until a fleet could be assembled. Yet, soon after 
sailing, these same vessels scattered, and they were not again in 
a convoy until they reached New York harbor. There stevedores 
would unload the cotton on Staten Island, where sheds had to be 
erected for its storage. The storehouses were soon full to their 
capacity, and the cotton overflowed into the limited space outside. 
About two thousand bales only could be displayed for public 
sale at one time. That meant the sales had to be extended over 
a considerable period of time. It would have been far better, the 
critics pointed out, to sell the cotton from sample before it was 
shipped from the South, and each buyer would then have taken 
care of his own cotton upon arrival.® 

When, on March 24, insurance underwriters sold the first of 
the Savannah seizures—371 bales of damaged cotton—buyers dis- 
covered that they were denied their purchases because the cot- 
ton had been attached by claimants who were protesting against 
the government's “capture” at Savannah. The sellers, however, 
finally delivered the bales, and the later auction sales went on 
without incidents.“ Auctioneers and weighers did everything 
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possible to identify the cotton (for purposes of record) but the 
bales that bore distinguishing marks were “by no means fre- 
quent.” 

When the first big auction sale took place (April 11), the 
Savannah cotton brought prices that were at least as good as 
those that would have been paid for it at private sale. So too at 
later sales, the prices in gold were “liberal,” and American manu- 
facturers were, for the most part, the successful bidders. A 
private adviser reported to the Secretary of the Treasury: “the 
cotton was well sold bringing its full value and . . . there were no 
indications of combinations against the interests of the govern- 
ment. °° 

It gave no comfort to the Northern carpers to learn that the 
cotton found in Charleston (although smaller in quantity than 
the Savannah cotton) would be handled in much the same man- 
ner.*’ But the speculators would not abandon their efforts. After 
Sherman moved on from Savannah the officer he left in com- 
mand there, General Joseph D. Webster, complained that “out- 
siders,” who “by hook or crook” managed to get to that city 
from the North, were causing him a great deal of trouble con- 
cerning new supplies of cotton that Georgians were bringing 
into Savannah from the surrounding country to trade for ne- 
cessities.“” Sherman himself had consented to such exchanges 
between the residents and the treasury agents,"’ and Webster 
was willing to accede to this practice. “I can see,” wrote Web- 
ster, “no objection to this as it puts it [the cotton] in control 
of the government, and by this purchase, I think the U. S. will 
realize quite as much as by seizure.”** Grant strove to with- 
hold such an authority from the treasury department when Brig- 
adier General J. R. Hawley began to permit the treasury agents 
to make cotton shipments from the North Carolina district.” 
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This, however, was the simple solution of the problem for a 
soldier to whom the subtleties and the complexities of the Savan- 
nah cotton problem meant little. 

The handling of the Savannah cotton, accompanied by a strug- 
gle over authority between the war and treasury departments, 
demonstrated the lack of any comprehensive policy in the federal 
government with regard to the transition from war to peace in 
economic matters. Stanton’s highhanded seizure of the cotton, 
typically inconsiderate of civilian property rights, aroused resent- 
ment in the North among men of property, and could be justified 
only on the grounds that, for the time being, it minimized 
among the treasury agents such corruption as was to characterize 
their postwar dealings in Southern staples. Although Northern 
commercial and press opinion was often farfetched in assessing 
the importance of the Savannah cotton, this opinion was far ahead 
of the government in its appreciation of the cotton’s significance. 
In the spring of 1865 Northern commercial interests, eager for a 
return to “normalcy,” were impatient with military controls which 
might delay a resumption of mercantile relations with the South. 
Unfortunately, in that period of unregulated nineteenth-century 
individualism, this desire for Southern trade was no part of na- 
tional planning for the future, but rather it was identified with a 
scramble for the quickest economic advantages in the defeated 
South. 
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JAMES SIMPSON’S REPORTS ON THE CAROLINA 
LOYALISTS, 1779-1780 
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te BRITISH EVACUATION OF PHILADELPHIA IN JUNE 1778 
was a turning point in the War of American Independence; from 
this date to the end of the war the chief British objective was 
the recovery of the Southern colonies. The decision to concen- 
trate on the South had been outlined even before the withdrawal 
from Philadelphia, when on March 8, 1778, Lord George Ger- 
main, Secretary of State for the American Department, had or- 
dered that an expedition be sent to recover Georgia and the 
Carolinas. In this order Germain wrote Sir Henry Clinton, com- 
mander-in-chief of the British forces in America, that the recovery 
of Georgia and the Carolinas might lead to the return to royal 
allegiance of all America “to the south of the Susquehanna.” 
Clinton was not able to carry out Germain’s orders immediately; 
but in November he sent an expedition which succeeded, by the 
end of 1778, in capturing Savannah and in restoring Georgia to 
British rule.” 

Success in Georgia reaffirmed Germain’s belief that the South 
offered the best opportunities for British successes, and in March 
1779 he wrote Clinton of his desire that an attempt be made to 
recover Charleston and then all of South Carolina. Germain 
also noted that the success of any expedition against Charleston 

1Germain to Clinton, March 8, 1778, in Clinton Papers (Clements Library, 
University of Michigan). 

2On November 27, 1778, Lieutenant Colonel Archibald Campbell sailed from 
Sandy Hook with a force of three thousand men under the convoy of Commodore 
Hyde Parker’s squadron. Campbell’s force reached Tybee Island, at the mouth 
of the Savannah, on December 23, and when expected reinforcements from East 
Florida failed to arrive, Campbell began the operation which led to the capture 
of Savannah by December 29. Campbell to Clinton, January 16, 1779, in Clinton 
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would be facilitated by assistance from the Loyalists of Carolina. 
But because Lord George also believed that it was “equally 
necessary to avoid being deceived in our expectations,” he de- 
cided to send agents to Georgia and the Carolinas for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what aid the British might expect if they 
began the campaign to recover the Carolinas.* 

James Simpson, formerly royal Attorney General for South 
Carolina, was one of the men Germain chose to gather this in- 
formation. Simpson was instructed to acquire “full information 
respecting the disposition and resolution of the Back Inhabitants,” 
and also to settle “some plan with them for co-operating with 
the King’s troops when Charleston shall be attacked.” When this 
mission had been fulfilled, Simpson was to proceed to New York 
and place the information he had gathered at the disposal of Sir 
Henry Clinton.‘ 

By August 21, 1779, Simpson had completed his inquiries in 
Georgia and South Carolina and had been interviewed at Clin- 
ton’s headquarters. Sir Henry had already decided to make an 
attempt to recover South Carolina, and now wrote Germain that 
“we have flattering hopes of assistance from the inhabitants, held 
forth to us by Mr. Simpson, who ought to be acquainted with 
the temper of the people.” 

Simpson accompanied Clinton’s forces on their Southern ex- 
pedition, and was present when Charleston surrendered in May 
1780 after a four months’ siege. When the British established a 
civil government for the fallen city Simpson was rewarded with 
the post of intendant of police. But before he received this ap- 
pointment he prepared, at Clinton’s request, a report on the 
Loyalists of Charleston. Clinton sent this report to Germain to 
show “what is to be expected from the inhabitants, and how far 
we have reason to hope for the concurrence of many of them in 
assisting to re-establish the King’s Government.”® 

Simpson’s report to Clinton, and his earlier report to Germain, 
printed below,’ explain in part why the British looked to the 

3 Germain to Clinton, March 31, 1779, in Clinton Papers. 

4 Ibid. Simpson had been present at the siege of Charleston in 1776 and had 
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(Baton Rouge, 1935- ), XI (1945), 93-103. 
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South for the “promised land of Tories” they had failed to find 
in the North. The reports were probably most interesting to 
Germain, for throughout the war he retained a firm belief that 
the Loyalists of the South would prove the means by which 
Britain could regain that area. Sir Henry Clinton’s interest in 
Simpson and his intelligence was significant; Clinton was usually 
unimpressed with the assurances of Loyalist aid that came to 
his headquarters. In this instance, however, some optimism was 
warranted, for many Loyalists did organize and join the British 
forces in the Carolina campaign; and it was not until the defeat 
of Major Ferguson’s Loyalist riflemen at King’s Mountain in 
October 1780 that Tory aid began to decline. 


[James Simpson to Germain] 
New York August 28th 1779 
My Lord 

I did not expect when I left London that I should so early have had 
the honour to address your Lordship in a Letter from New York, but 
our passages were so expeditious, and our arrival at Savannah was 
so opportune, that I found I was able to acquire the information and 
effect every purpose for which I was sent in fewer days than I had 
alloted weeks for it, and after I had completed my business I thought 
it was proper that my stay at Georgia should be as short as possible. 

I have had the honour to deliver your Lordship’s Letter to Sir Henry 
Clinton, and to have had some pretty long conversations with His 
Excellency upon the subject of it. I presume he may have acquainted 
your Lordship of the Judgment he hath formed upon the result of 
the whole of the information I have laid before him, but as a more 
Particular account of what I have observed may not be unacceptable 
to your Lordship, I have presumed to trouble you with this Letter. 

I arrived at Savannah Fifty One days after I left London, and found 
the King’s Troops either returned or returning from the incursion into 
South Carolina.* In a few days afterwards several Flags were sent 
from the Rebels to inquire after Negroes and other property which 
had been carried away when the Army had evacuated the Country, 
which was alleged to belong to widows, orphans, and absentees who 
had never been in the Rebellion. As most of the persons who were 


1779, is in the Germain Papers, while the letter of May 15, 1780, is among the 
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sent were my former acquaintances, and desirous to see me on that 
account, as well as to inquire after Connections and Relations they 
had in Europe, my opportunities to gain the intelligence I wanted 
were much better than I could have expected. The most Violent of 
them without Scruple acknowledged their distress for want of both 
the conveniences & necesaries of life, and that their money was so 
much depreciated that it was almost of no value. Many of them ex- 
prest eager wishes for a Settlement and Peace, and mentioned with 
regret the remembrance of what they called the old times. But I am 
convinced that there are still too many amongst them who will use 
all their influence to prevent a restoration of the public tranquility 
from a Motive I neither observed nor suspected till after my return to 
the continent, which cannot fail to operate very powerfully, for if any 
reliance is to be had in representations that come from every part of 
the Country, there is such general resentment raised against most of 
the individuals who have composed the Congresses and Committees 
in the different Governments, and [against] those who have been ac- 
tive in enforcing their Tyrannical Edicts, that they are become ap- 
prehensive that the restoration of Legal Government would involve 
their ruin, and that their safety depends upon their being able to re- 
tain their power. 

I have seen several people from the Back Country of Carolina, and 
made every inquiry which appeared to me to be necessary, both of 
them and the officers of the Carolina Loyalists who maintain a con- 
stant correspondence there. I was informed that those People who 
had so inconsiderately assembled in opposition to the Rebels in 1776 
and 1777, and many more who were suspected for adhering to them, 
have been the objects of almost unremitting persecution ever since; 
that some of them had found means to make their Peace and were 
become equally Tyrannical over those with whom they had formerly 
associated, and that others had been drove away or otherwise fallen 
Martyrs to the distresses they had suffered, but there were still great 
numbers who continued firm in their opposition and were become 
most violent in their enmity to those by whom they had been op- 
pressed. The people with whom I conversed were naturally very 
inquisitive to know whether any attempt would be made this Fall to 
reduce Carolina, and were much affected when I returned a doubtful 
answer to their inquiry, for they had been taught to believe that it 
would certainly take place, and were so confident of its success that 
it appeared to me their spirits rather required to be a little depressed 
than elevated. I therefore thought it proper to represent to them that 
exclusive of any other reason, their situation rendered such a measure 
deserving mature consideration, for that altho’ the Province was to 
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be overrun, and Charles Town reduced by the King’s Troops, yet un- 
less Government was to be so firmly established as to give security 
to them without the protection of the Army (and which could only 
be effected by the Efforts of the people themselves), the Success 
would be far from complete. And if upon a future emergency the 
Troops were withdrawn, and they should suffer the party who now 
predominated again to prevail, their situation would probably be very 
deplorable. But to this they replied, “they had no apprehensions on 
that score, that they were numerous and able enough to protect them- 
selves if they were once restored to an equality with their oppressors 
by being supplied with Arms and Ammunition, of both which they are 
quite destitute, and which they allege is the sole cause of their present 
submission; and if they should afterwards suffer themselves to be 
overpowered they should think they were deserving everything they 
could suffer, and would never afterwards complain they were aban- 
doned.” 

These, My Lord, were the representations and assurances I received 
from those who are likely to be best acquainted with the state of the 
country, and most interested in the success of any attempt that may 
be made in order to subdue it, for I may truly say the existence of 
themselves and their families will depend upon it. I am confident 
they meant to be sincere and candid in their informations, but I never- 
theless make some allowances for the sanguine disposition I observed 
they were in by having just seen such a handfull of men penetrate 
so many miles through the most difficult part of the country to the 
very gates of Charles Town. And on the whole, I do not hesitate to 
declare to your Lordship that I am of opinion whenever the King’s 
Troops move to Carolina they will be assisted by very considerable 
numbers of the inhabitants; that if the respectable force proposed 
moves thither early in the Fall the reduction of the country without 
risk or much opposition will be the consequence, and I am not with- 
out sanguine expectations that with proper conduct such a concur- 
rence of many of the respectable Inhabitants in the lower Settlements 
may be procured that a due submission to His Majesty's Government 
will be established throughout the country. 

I have been induced to form such an opinion not only from the 
intelligence I have received of their private dispositions, but [also by] 
their conduct and behaviour when the Army was making its progress 
through the country. They in general not only submitted and _re- 
ceived protection, but many of them showed more civility and gave 
more aid, than considering their situation, was consistent with pru- 
dence—for which several are now confined in Gaol and Prison ships 
at Charles Town; and I am sorry to say that others, in return for 
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their hospitality, were shamefully plundered when the Troops evac- 
uated the country; but I hope the displeasure that the Commander- 
in-Chief hath exprest at such behaviour will efface any bad impression 
it may have occasioned, and prevent it in future. 

I shall not detain your Lordship any longer at present than to 
express my hopes that my endeavours hitherto perform the Service 
you was pleased to allot to me, will meet with your approbation, and 
to assure your Lordship that I am with the utmost respect 

My Lord, Your Lordship’s 

Most Faithfull & obed. Humble servt. 
J. A. Simpson 


[James Simpson to Clinton] 
Charles Town 15 May 1780 
Sir 

In compliance with your Excl. desire that I should endeavour to 
collect as well as I was able what is the present disposition of the 
Inhabts. in C. Town, and what prospects there were of having their 
concurrence in establishing the King’s Authority, I have been assid- 
uous to acquire every Information on the Subject; but the shortness 
of the Time, & the present agitation in the minds of the people must 
of necessity render my Report less circumstantial and to be [less] 
depended upon than what after a few day’s further experience I 
shall probably be able to submit to your consideration. 

I have conversed with some of the people of the first fortunes in 
the province whose dispositions are as favourable as could be wished, 
from a conviction of their Error, and feeling too late the miseries 
their fatal Politiks have produced, with the necessity there is to head 
back the Paths by which they have been led to their destruction. I 
have seen others, who without reasoning upon the subject, or perhaps 
being incapable of it, but by being Tools to a faction, have been of 
great weight in keeping up the Flames of Rebellion, that now declare 
their inevitable Ruin will ensue unless that Government which they 
all acknowledge was preferable to any they can ever hope to establish 
is restored. There are others who still assert that their Cause was 
founded in Virtue, but that it is impossible to maintain it any longer. 
And some there are who say it ought never to be relinquished but 
by the general Consent of America. The Sentiments of the last two 
Classes I have only from report, for I have thought it proper to avoid 
a Conversation or Intercourse with any of them, unless it hath been 
sought for—and of the whole of them I beg to’ be understood that 
I do not mean the Bulk of the People, but Individuals whose Influence 
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would formerly have preponderated in turning the scale whatever 
way they inclined; and in drawing a comparison between the four 
Classes, the number and consequence of the two first by far exceed 
the last. 

The Loyalists who have always adhered to the King’s Government 
are not so numerous as I expected; besides those who have been drove 
from the Province there are many who left the Town and settled in 
the Country, where they found themselves less liable to persecution. 
Elated with their present Triumph, and resentful for their past In- 
juries, they are clamourous for retributive Justice, and affirm that the 
Province will never be settled in Peace until those People whose 
persecuting spirit hath caused such calamities to their fellow subjects 
shall receive the punishment their Iniquities deserve. Indeed, I am 
« mvineed there are some who are deservedly so obnoxious that what- 
eer :icasures may be adopted by Government, it will be impossible 
for tn 2 to escape the Effects of private Resentment.® 

With respect to the lower Class of people (which with those I have 
above mentioned) will comprehend all the Inhabitants, I am con- 
vinced they will without trouble submit quietly to the Government 
that supports itself. 

I am pretty confident that I am near the Truth in the above de- 
scription, and that matters are not painted in more flattering terms 
than they deserve. The obvious consequences which appear to me 
are that it will be very practicable to re-establish the King’s Govern- 
ment in S. Carolina. Altho’ it will require both Time and address, 
whilst conviction operates upon those I first mentioned, Interest upon 
the second, and despair upon the third. Those whose madness would 
still prompt them to oppose it will sink of course, especially if that 
severe vengence which is so justly their due should be denounced 
& executed upon all those who under colour of their Tyrannical Laws, 
under which the blood of so many of H. M. faithfull subjects hath 
already been shed, in future should attempt to drag out the unwilling 
People to oppose the King’s Government. If the terror they have 
excited was once removed, a few months would restore this country 
to its former good Government. 

I have 
J. Simpson 


9 Simpson was correct in this observation, for despite British efforts to maintain 
law and order, many Tories took severe revenge upon their patriot neighbors. 
John C. Miller, Triumph of Freedom: 1775-1783 (Boston, 1948), 519; David D. 
Wallace, South Carolina: A Short History (Chapel Hill, 1951), 306. 








Book Reviews 


The Social Sciences in Historical Study: A Report of the Commit- 
tee on Historiography. Social Science Research Council Bulletin 
64. (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1954. Pp. x, 181. 
$1.75, paper; $2.25, cloth. ) 


This report constitutes the joint efforts of Hugh G. J. Aitken, Samuel 
Hugh Brockunier, Shepard B. Clough, Thomas C. Cochran, Bert James 
Loewenberg, and Jeannette P. Nichols, who served as members of the 
committee. In drawing it, they had the assistance of counselors from 
the various social science fields. The introductory chapter calls at- 
tention to Council Bulletin 54, Theory and Practice in Historical Study, 
which appeared in 1946 and has sold over 5,600 copies to date. This 
and other evidence of the “craving for self-improvement” on the part 
of historians led to the publication of the current bulletin. 

This report explores the means by which “historians and other social 
scientists can better attain profitable intellectual cooperation, through 
more effective knowledge and use of ideas and methods dominant 
in the various social sciences.” By using this major central theme the 
authors have provided a more unified and more positive study than 
resulted in Bulletin 54. They have tried to avoid being dogmatic, and 
they make no claim to infallibility. They recognize that historians 
should not all think alike, nor should all treat history as a social 
science. Some will prefer to regard history as a form of knowledge 
about the concrete, unique, and individual; others may cherish his- 
tory as a literary and aesthetic form or concern themselves with 
moral judgments of historical tendency. “These are human interests 
and serve important social purposes.” Nevertheless, the authors believe 
that historical events seldom if ever are so unique as to exclude them 
from consideration in the manner common to social scientists. While 
some may feel that the authors have focused their attention too nar- 
rowly, their report has greater clarity and force because they have 
emphasized a central theme and have dared to take a stand. 

Over and over the report emphasizes the value for historians to be 
found in the ideas and methods of the various social sciences. No his- 
torian, however brilliant, has the necessary knowledge and _ insights 
to perceive all the facets of his material. By familiarizing himself with 
the theories and questions of concern to social scientists he will find 
significant questions to ask of his own material. The report provides 
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a brief survey of significant literature and methods in anthropology, 
sociology, demography, social psychology, political science, and eco- 
nomics to help the historian in his search for such questions. Social 
science ideas and methods can also help the historian guard against 
his own bias by showing him how to make his assumptions more ex- 
plicit. The authors recognize that historians deal with causation and 
make value judgments, no matter how much they may deny doing so. 
If these are made explicit and the historian is aware of his actions, his 
results will display far greater objectivity. The social sciences also 
suggest valuable ways of organizing problems and handling data. The 
constant need for measuring and quantifying constitutes the most ob- 
vious warning, but numerous other suggestions are also discussed. 
The social sciences can help the historian add to cumulative knowledge 
and understanding. Their use will also hasten the development of new 
syntheses in history. The traditional political and national history, told 
in narrative form, will thus find new rivals. The concluding chapter 
suggests that at the center of any comprehensive and meaningful syn- 
thesis, and determining its topical and chronological divisions, “should 
be the material and psychological changes that have most affected, or 
threatened most to affect, such human conditioning factors as family 
life, physical living conditions, choice of occupations, sources of pres- 
tige, and fundamental beliefs.” 

This report deserves wide reading and use in graduate seminars 
everywhere. Its authors have avoided the temptation to be coy and 
vague in dealing with major problems, and they present their material 
in a cogent manner. At the same time, they make an honest effort to 
recognize and state the pitfalls inherent in what they have to say. The 
report is highly provocative rather than doctrinaire in spirit. 

Such reports can be dangerous as well as helpful. The Social Sci- 
ence Research Council could perform a real service by bringing out 
a companion volume on history as an art or a humanistic study. Even 
the “social sciences” would profit by such a work. It would be little 
short of disastrous for foundations to use any one report as a guide in 
granting aid to individual scholars or groups. Moreover, as the authors 
of this report recognize, social science methods become exceedingly 
difficult to handle when applied to problems covering a period of time. 
In allowing for this difficulty, the pedestrian student may narrow and 
structure and qualify his subject of investigation to the point where it 
becomes as deadening and insignificant as the worst of the documen- 
tary, narrative historical efforts that have no beginning and no end. 


University of Missouri Lewis ATHERTON 
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The Judgment of History. By Marie Collins Swabey. (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. x, 257. $3.75.) 


Writing with majestic poise, as becomes a philosopher-historian, Dr. 
Swabey defines history as “a great high court before which men and 
nations pass in review,’ and she designates laymen as the proper 
audience for whom it should be written. The Judgment of History 
presents three views: the common-sense, scientific, and philosophical 
categories with much overlapping. Illustrating the traditional or lay- 
man’s view by Gibbon and Macaulay, Dr. Swabey describes the 
common-sense product as dramatic and heroic narrative, which rec- 
ognizes uniqueness of men and events but depends upon literary 
artistry rather than exact information, fact testing, and documentation 
to impress the reader. Scientific history, an “impersonal collective ap- 
proach concerned with massive social movements and their underlying 
forces,” found expression in Buckle’s search for causal laws through 
comparative method, a procedure approved by Freeman, Bryce, and 
Toynbee. She devotes some attention to Spengler’s organic view and 
Turner's evolutionary environmentalism, more space to Henry Adams’ 
scientism and Beard’s economic determinism, which, she believes, did 
injustice to political and moral factors. 

One would expect Dr. Swabey to refute the claims of the social 
scientist, who often overlooks the difference “between experience in 
society and social and shared experience” and projects his own present 
into an explanation of the past; and to endorse the philosophical ap- 
proach, which acknowledges uniqueness and yet in its overarching 
view “finds patterns that prevent the world-process from being mean- 
ingless and chaotic” even though it fails to reduce subject matter to 
laws. The author believes that Parkman’s works are the best American 
example of this outlook. The evidence with which such a philosophical 
historian works involves insight, imagery, and “conception of a past 
reality”; he is concerned with affairs’ significance and relevance, not 
with exhaustive search for facts to establish causal relations. Today 
social scientists “assure him that most histories are prejudicial works 
ruled by unconscious preconceptions.” Posing the question, “Shall he 
believe them?” Dr. Swabey cautions against renunciation of “confi- 
dence in his own judgment” when he does not know “to which of the 
rival claimants to surrender, or which of the competing sciences offers 
the safest guide.” The scientific historian maintains that he does not 
surrender; that he utilizes any or all social-science methods that con- 
tribute to a solution of his problem. 

In an age when the historical concept has been corrupted to mean 
anything from fables and fiction to justification of the Lenin-Stalin 
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regime, it is reassuring to be reminded that the subject still has dignity 
and character. History according to the philosophical view recognizes 
subjectivity as well as uniqueness; and the approach to unattainable 
objectivity will depend in large measure upon the personal judiciality 
of him who wears the ermine. The reviewer would prefer emphasis 
on raiment of understanding. 


University of Oregon WENDELL H. STEPHENSON 


American Political Thought. By Alan Pendleton Grimes. (New York: 


Henry Holt and Company, 1955. Pp. xii, 500. Bibliography. 
$4.75. ) 


The Liberal Tradition in America: An Interpretation of American Poli- 
tical Thought since the Revolution. By Louis Hartz. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1955. Pp. x, 329. Notes. $4.75.) 


Concern with basic theory has not constituted an outstanding or 
continuous characteristic of American thought and scholarship. This 
observation is distinctly applicable to the study of American politics 
and political ideas. But recent signs indicate a movement toward cor- 
recting the shortage and closing the gap. The two works bracketed in 
this review fall within the broad and expanding area of theoretical 
study, however much they differ in scope, method, or point of view 
and however much both may rely upon historical facts for support of 
theoretical interpretation. 

Professor Grimes has written what might be called a textbook in 
the good sense of the word, reflecting the hallmarks of objectivity, 
balanced perspective, and clarity of expression. He hooks up the 
threads or strands of our political thought, foreign and native, from 
“The Rise of Protestantism” to “Pragmatic Liberalism,” with attention 
in between to such matters as constitutionalism, national sovereignty, 
individualism, antislavery and proslavery arguments, Manchester lib- 
eralism, Utopianism, progressivism, and antidemocratic thought. His 
exposition makes room for an analysis of the ideas and influence of 
individuals like Hobbes, Locke, Calvin, Tom Paine, Jefferson, John 
Taylor, W. E. Channing, Calhoun, Henry George, Edward Bellamy, 
Thorstein Veblen, John Dewey, Vernon Parrington, and Charles A. 
Beard. His final theme or meaning is that the liberal democratic way, 
with a pragmatic social responsibility, will prevail in our country and 
the world, if American opinion and leadership can hold sway in the 
cold war. But Professor Grimes, in sound academic manner, qualifies 
the point of his last chapter with a prefatory hedge. In this hedge, he 
notes that American political thought has no terminal point and is 
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restricted to no one dogma and that at the present time pragmatic 
liberalism is seemingly being supplanted “by something akin to Con- 
servatism.” He makes the further moderate observation that conserva- 
tism has “a rich political heritage in America,” but warns that present 
efforts in that direction are too much concerned with the discovery of 
conservative ideas of the past. His thirty pages of bibliography, includ- 
ing both books and learned articles, suggest ample recognition of all 
shades of political thought. 

The Hartz study, as the title indicates, is more of a restricted thesis 
than a comprehensive text. It is less documented and more argumen- 
tative than the Grimes work. It is rather deliberately sketchy in its 
historical or factual analysis as it moves from the first subhead, “Ameri- 
ca and Europe” of the eighteenth century, to “America and Russia” 
in the middle of the twentieth century. It undertakes to provide 
a systematic view with a continual emphasis upon Tocqueville’s ob- 
servation that the American was “born free without having to become 
so.” Its general point is that America on the whole is, and has always 
been, a liberal community without ever having experienced a feudal 
regime or having experienced a social revolution in the process of over- 
throwing such a regime. It stresses this idea as a differentiating factor 
that sets off the United States from Europe and the rest of the world, 
making our country one that has known dictatorship neither of the 
right nor of the left. This interpretation, which seems to make wrecks 
of many others, minimizes the real fact of life and history that Ameri- 
cans are children of Europe and brought an Old World heritage to the 
new continent, modifying institutions in a new environment rather 
than creating them. They may have come with a vision of escape from 
the Toryism of their former countries and realized the vision in the 
Horatio Alger spirit. The Old South fits into the Hartz formula as a 
feudal dream that died in the making, since the South could not have 
its democracy and its undemocratic slavery too. Hartz cultivates the 
paradoxical in his argumentative journey through the slave states. 

If Hartz takes Tocqueville as his prophet, he takes Locke as his 
lawgiver, measuring all things and all men along the way by a Lock- 
ian touchstone. In one degree or another, just about every fellow is 
out of step but Johnny (Locke) and perhaps Louis Hartz as Johnny's 
interpreter. Calhoun is given a flunking grade, not so much on grounds 
of constitutionalism, but for invoking principles of Locke for the ar- 
ticulate South and rejecting such principles for the Southern slaves. 
Locke and Calhoun might not recognize themselves in this juxtapo- 
sition. Locke leads Tocqueville and all the rest in the Hartz index. 

It should be pointed out that The Liberal Tradition in America does 
not end on an unqualified note of sweetness and light. The concluding 
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pages suggest that there are dangers of uniformity and conformity, 
even if derived from consciousness of a successful American past and 
from the liberal tradition itself. Liberal America is in the dilemma of 
possibly being illiberal with reference to its liberalism and with refer- 
ence to the rest of the world, which is so different from America that 
mutual understanding may never be attained. Can a people born free 
ever understand people who have to become so or who have had to 
become so? This is the chief challenge of the book, pointed and 
sharpened as it is. 


Hamilton College H. C. Nrxon 


Chance or Destiny: Turning Points in American History. By Oscar 
Handlin. (Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown and Company, 1955. 
Pp. 220. $3.75. ) 


The victory at Yorktown and hence the independence of the United 
States resulted from the coincidence of several “chance events.” The 
Louisiana purchase, opening the way to the growth of a great conti- 
nental power, was made possible by an unexpected freeze which de- 
layed Napoleon’s fleet in a Dutch harbor. The accidental death of a 
secretary of state brought the aggressively proslavery John C. Calhoun 
into office, with momentous consequences: “The shells that fell around 
Fort Sumter in 1861 had long before been touched off by the explosion 
of the ‘Peacemaker’ on the Princeton.” A “chance encounter” precipi- 
tated the “decisive battle” of Gettysburg and ended a threat of foreign 
intervention which would have destroyed the Union. A “series of un- 
related incidents” enabled William H. Seward to negotiate his Alaska 
bargain; otherwise “the bases that today flank the northern ocean 
would not have been American, pointing toward Asia, but Russian, 
pointing toward the United States.” The scheming of Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy Theodore Roosevelt, with his “daring dispatch” to 
Commodore George Dewey at Hong Kong, turned a war for the libera- 
tion of Cuba into a war for the acquisition of a Pacific empire and com- 
mitted the United States “forever to a global destiny.” Fortuitously, 
the careers of Captain Schweiger of the U-20 and Captain Turner of 
the Lusitania crossed in such a way as to lead President Wilson and 
the American people ultimately into the first World War. The Japan- 
ese attack on Pearl Harbor succeeded “because chance permitted a 
lucky foe to worm through an old gap between our diplomacy and our 
naval policy”; if the detection of an enemy submarine and the radar 
signal of approaching aircraft had been heeded on that fateful morn- 
ing, the attack would have failed, “for even partial effectiveness would 
have been a kind of failure.” 
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These eight examples have been chosen by Oscar Handlin to illus- 
trate his thesis of “turning points” in American history. His treatment 
of some of the events might be questioned. Considering the fact that 
the outcry against Texas annexation was already strong, and the fact 
that Abel P. Upshur was himself a determined proslavery man, did 
Upshur’s death and Calhoun’s accession really make much difference? 
Was not Antietam (as the late J. G. Randall suggested) rather than 
Gettysburg the battle of most decisive influence against European 
interventionist plans? And what difference would it have made, with 
respect to the more important and lasting consequences, if the Pearl 
Harbor defenders had been ready and had put up an effective fight? 
But questions such as these, no matter how they may be answered, do 
not affect the validity of Handlin’s thesis itself. 

Handlin sees the past not as development in a straight line, not as 
progress up to a peak and then regress, and not as a cyclical or spiral 
movement, but as a series of “zigzags.” He says “the historian can 
begin to understand its course only when he perceives. that it is a line 
made up of a succession of points, with every point a turning point.” 
True, he concedes, “the broad limits within which the line from the 
past can be drawn” are fixed by the “evolution of ponderous institu- 
tions” and by other “intractable developments” which are due to 
“impersonal forces” and are “affected only to a slight degree by the acts 
of individual men.” Within these limits, however, there is no inevit- 
ability, and “the way taken is determined by the momentary con- 
vergence of a myriad of factors.” 

Critics may object that there is no essential difference between 
Handlin’s concepts of “chance” and “destiny,” that he has substituted 
an idea of blind fate for other notions of historical determinism. That 
would not be a fair criticism. Actually, Handlin’s view is affirmative 
and liberating, unlike a fatalistic outlook. “It may help men,” he con- 
cludes, “to remember now that if nothing is inevitable, and chance 
within the limits of the situation is everywhere a possibility, then there 
is always scope for the assertion of man’s influence.” 

This book, most of which was first published as a series of articles 
in the Atlantic, is a masterpiece of lucid popularization, but it is more 
than that. It is a book for professional historians to read and ponder. 


Woman’s College, University of North Carolina 
RicuHarp N. CurrENT 
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The Raleigh Register, 1799-1863. By Robert Neal Elliott, Jr. James 
Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, Volume 36. (Chap- 
el Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1955. Pp. x, 133. 
Bibliography. $1.25.) 


This monograph is an example of the kind of research and writing 
that ought to be done by many more bright young students coming 
through our graduate schools. It is spadework that is much needed and 
too long neglected. It could be multiplied hundreds of times because 
every significant newspaper in the United States, current or demised, 
is worthy of a dissertation. This is one way to perform a useful his- 
torical service. 

The Raleigh Register is one of the many newspapers that needed a 
historian. It was a significant paper in its period with an editor- 
ownership of force and influence. The Gales family made a mark in 
American journalism, being good examples of early nineteenth-century 
newspapermen who were editors rather than printers. Joseph Gales, 
Sr., founder of the Register, got his journalistic start in his native Eng- 
land, where he earned the disapprobation of a reactionary government 
for his support of political reform. In this country he not only became 
a successful journalist, but trained several others for newspaper work. 
Two were his sons: Weston, who followed him on the Register, and 
Joseph, Jr., who with his brother-in-law, William Winston Seaton, 
made the Washington National Intelligencer one of the country’s most 
distinguished papers. 

The Galeses and their papers also represent the union of printing 
and politics. They identified themselves and their papers with political 
parties and reaped government printing contracts when their party 
was in power. Joseph, Sr. and Weston Gales each served terms as 
mayor of Raleigh, and the latter was elected to the state legislature. 
For a quarter century their brand of politics was Jeffersonian. In the 
party confusion of the late 1820’s Gales slipped into what was to be- 
come the Whig camp, and from then on through son Weston Gales 
and grandson Seaton Gales the Raleigh Register was the leading voice 
of Whiggery in the Old North State until 1852. The paper maintained 
nationalist principles but opposed abolitionism. 

Mr. Elliott’s book is a good study of the Register. At the same time 
it is a review of political history, state and national, by which the paper 
was affected. The author presents the Register within the broad frame- 
work of the history of the country for the paper’s period, 1799-1863, 
and indicates the way the paper handled news and issues. The essay 
is primarily a biography of a newspaper, but it is related inescapably 
to the personalities and prejudices of its editors. A Gales family manu- 
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script, in the University of North Carolina Library, of peculiar value 
for this study has been used, as well as the Register itself and a con- 
siderable amount of other pertinent material. 

The book is evenly written and exhibits a great deal of skill in the 
selection of data. The presentation is clear. There are places where 
the reader could wish for greater amplification, but the work is re- 
markable for its balance and restraint, as well as for its thickly stacked 
facts. The author’s mentors at the University of North Carolina should 
be congratulated for promoting this particular piece of research. The 
book should be helpful to those looking for sidelights on the political 
or social history of the Old South, as well as for those interested in 
the press and public opinion. 


University of Chattanooga Cuver H. Smiru 


The Frontier Camp Meeting: Religion’s Harvest Time. By Charles A. 
Johnson. (Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 1955. Pp. 
xiv, 325. Illustrations, appendix, notes, bibliography. $5.00. ) 


We who deal with American social and cultural, and particularly 
religious, history have long needed a work such as this—a calm, dis- 
passionate, social scientist's account and appraisal of the camp meet- 
ing. The narration must avoid alike the extremes of sectarian panegyric 
and of supercilious sneers that “more souls were made than saved at a 
camp meeting.” It must be soundly based on research in obscure 
sources and should include acquaintance with developments in a half- 
dozen denominations. It should have a sense of evolution and an 
awareness of regional and group variations. Our needs in all these 
respects have now been met. 

Mr. Johnson’s task was a prodigious one, as indicated by his twenty- 
page bibliography, with many entries from often overlooked religious 
periodicals and published church documents. He sought to “capture 
the essence of the camp meeting” and to “place it in proper perspec- 
tive—as but one of the many effective weapons of American Methodism, 
as a natural product of a frontier environment, and as one of the most 
important social institutions in the trans-Allegheny West in the first 
half of the nineteenth century” (p. 7). While recognizing that the 
camp meeting was “many things to many people,” Mr. Johnson has 
attempted, in evaluating its worth, to consider its “social milieu” (p. 
121). 

The author’s prime accomplishment is in establishing facts. Aware 
that the camp meeting’s main features, “open-air preaching, emotion, 
and rowdy opposition” (p. 26), had long been present in European 
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and American evangelical Protestantism, he concludes that it was not 
established in its “fullest sense” until the “planned practice of camping 
out was added to the continuous outdoor service” (p. 36). This he 
determines occurred during the Great Revival of 1800, which had be- 
gun in the Presbyterian congregation at Gasper River, Kentucky, un- 
der the leadership of the Rev. James McGready. Methodists and 
Baptists joined Presbyterians in this “General Camp Meeting” and in 
the “atypical” Cane River affair of August 1801, “the most disorderly, 
the most hysterical, and the largest revival” in early America (pp. 
62-63). Excesses in these ill-controlled gatherings led orthodox Pres- 
byterians to abandon the camp meeting to the new Cumberland 
Presbyterians, to the Shakers, and to the fast-growing Methodists. The 
latter, with their keynotes of “planning” (p. 86) and ministerial “sense 
of self-restraint” (p. 94), tamed the camp meeting until it exhibited 
“a strangely sedate character’; by then it had entered its “institutional 
phase,” one step removed from “gradual but inevitable decline” (p. 
98). In the trans-Allegheny West, Mr. Johnson determines, the camp 
meeting “harvest time’ was “apparently over by the 1840's” (p. 
242), whereupon it continued only in more remote areas and among 
less traditional groups. Still, it left legacies—“the spirit of the ‘Old- 
Time Religion, as preserved in the camp songbooks, the ‘unwritten 
music, the camp meeting manuals, and modern evangelical oratory” 
(p. 253). 

In addition to the evolutionary narrative, Mr. Johnson has provided 
in several brief chapters admirable descriptions of the camp meeting 
experience. “A Camp Meeting Day” and “Sociability in the Tented 
Grove” are sociological gems; “Camp Meeting Hymns” carefully steers 
between those who grant principal credit respectively to Negroes and 
to whites; “Frontier Evangelism” and “Evangels of the Backwoods,” 
while not overlooking the use of strong emotion, emphasize ministerial 
good sense. Pleasing to this reviewer is Mr. Johnson’s inclusion of the 
“rough and ready” Peter Cartwright among this group rather than 
among the “eccentric few” such as Brownlow and Dow (pp. 146-148). 
Altogether, concludes Mr. Johnson, the camp meeting was “a significant 
social experience” which led to “a more socially desirable existence” 
through “quickening of religious life and the raising of the moral tone 
of a community” (pp. 208, 239). 

The Johnson appraisal should have few dissenters. His errors of 
fact are rare, most serious being a confusion of the Methodist office 
of presiding elder with the ministerial order of elder (pp. 21, 131). 
Some will wish his acquaintance with the psychology of religion had 
continued with works published since 1920; significantly, he mentions 
neither Freud nor Jung. Perhaps most to be questioned is his reliance 
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on what has become the classic Turner interpretation of Western 
religious development—however understandable when we remember 
that Mr. Johnson’s mentors were Messrs. Billington and Sweet. Rural- 
urban and economic-class interpretations of his data are possible and 
might lead to a more subtle analysis. 

The apparatus is excellent, lacking only a bibliographical list of 
twentieth-century volumes used. Illustrations are well chosen and 
well reproduced, and the book is handsomely printed and bound. All 
in all, it is an appropriate study to appear in this year of success for 
Billy Graham and “Da-vee Crockett,” and in this decade of general 
respectability for matters of faith. Mr. Johnson, well-disposed toward 
organized religion, reflects and should augment the latter trend. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and THEODORE L. AGNEW 
Mechanical College 


Records of the Moravians in North Carolina. Edited by Adelaide L. 
Fries and Douglas LeTell Rights. Volume VIII, 1823-1837. (Ral- 
eigh: State Department of Archives and History, 1954. Pp. xii, 
3613-4369. Illustrations. $1.00 for wrapping and mailing. ) 


The eighth volume of the Records of the Moravians in North Caro- 
lina is a well-selected and adequately edited collection of source ma- 
terials. It is filled with accounts of religious events such as baptisms, 
confirmations, communions, “love feasts,” marriages, acceptance of new 
members, visitations to the sick, and burials. Services were in both 
German and English. Music played a large part in religious cere- 
monies, and the Moravians even had a trombone choir. Much concern 
was given to the formation of Sunday schools, distribution of religious 
tracts, and foreign missions, especially the mission to the Cherokees. 
The Brethren were interested in education, and more space is devoted 
to details concerning the schools than to other items. Occasionally 
there is humor in the religious comments. For example, “A Negress 
made a great disturbance by all sorts of shouts and motions,” which 
caused the minister to “express his disapproval of such performances, 
which are customary in some Methodist meetings.” Yet generally the 
religious portions are dry and repetitious. 

Within the records is found fascinating social history. The minutes 
of the Aufscher Collegium, the church governing body, indicate that 
the Brethren lived under a theocratic dictatorship which governed 
every phase of life. No one could build a cow shed, cut wood, enter 
a profession, or get married without its consent. No one who was not 
a church member could own property, and if a son of the congregation 
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desired a position, no outsider could be employed. The rules of the 
church, if enforced, would have made it all powerful, but Moravians 
were often independent and ignored their church leaders. Wilhelm 
Fries wrote, “The silly Collegium ... wants to quarrel. . . . When 
they are not successful they leave us alone. . . . They are ridiculed in 
the village and think they are the only wise ones.” The Records seem 
to uphold Fries. The same offenders were constantly warned, but 
threats against them were seldom carried out. The church bodies did 
try to enforce good order and did expel a few drunkards. Although 
they allowed Lutheran, Methodist, and other ministers to speak in the 
churches, the Moravians sometimes showed intolerance and once or- 
dered a former member who had accepted the tenets of the Baptists 
to give up his property and leave the colony. The church owned much 
property, and it managed many businesses, including the local tavern. 
Fries, who also sold rum, wrote of Salem going to extremes, “Some 
for temperance societies and Sunday schools, others have become quite 
military.” 

Much that happened in the six Moravian communities could have 
happened almost anywhere. The only mention of national political 
results stated that a majority who voted were for Andrew Jackson. 
Children were loud and caused their elders much concern; in spite 
of the strictness of the girls’ school, the boys were able to overcome 
the obstacles and court; drunkards promised faithfully to reform and 
got drunk again; and the movement westward continued. On July 4 
the Moravians heard speeches and the Declaration of Independence 
was read, and on New Year's Eve boys fired guns, sometimes causing 
accidents. Most of the people were farmers and grew wheat, corn, 
hay, oats, apples, and peaches. They had cows, pigs, and sheep, and 
the governing body could not keep the animals from roaming the 
streets and causing damage. The society disapproved of slavery but 
owned Negroes, and one of its members was accused of speculating 
in slaves. Moravians feared slave insurrections, and one of their rare 
fights occurred when one man called another an abolitionist. In spite 
of their communal organization, their piety, and the devotion of their 
ministers, in the 1820’s and 1830's the Moravians seem rather typical 
citizens of the South. 


Appalachian State Teachers College WiiuiaM S. HorrMANN 
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Andrew Jackson: Symbol for an Age. By John William Ward. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. xii, 274. Illustrations, 
notes. $4.75.) 


Speaking of Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay once observed to the 
American portrait painter, George P. A. Healy, just returned from his 
first visit to the Hermitage: “I see that you, like all who approached 
that man, were fascinated by him.” 

Clay obviously attributed much of Jackson’s fortune to some sort of 
personal magnetism, some near-mesmerism which could cut through 
the barrier of differences in background and ideologies. But how can 
one explain the Tennessean’s hold upon those thousands of loyal fol- 
lowers who were never to “approach” him physically? One answer is 
presented here by Professor Ward, who sees in Jackson a composite 
of those intellectual and emotional concepts which dominated his age. 

The cosmology of early nineteenth-century America, it is Mr. Ward’s 
thesis, was compounded of faith in three basic forces, “Nature,” “Provi- 
dence,” and “Will,” and of all the men of his time, Andrew Jackson 
best served as the single symbol of those “structural underpinnings of 
the ideology” of his society. Caught between the highly developed 
civilization of Europe and the savagery of the unconquered West, the 
early American justified his own culture as the golden mean equidistant 
from the effete decadence produced by material “progress” and the 
barbarism which attended “nature in the raw.” The Western farmer- 
frontiersman type, close to the soil, nurtured by Nature yet shaped by 
the necessary restraints of society, was the American ideal, and what 
better illustrated the power of this indigenous nobility than its victory 
over the regimented British troops at New Orleans? This, says Ward, 
was the beginning of Jackson’s hold on the imagination of his fellow 
citizens—that he symbolized the accuracy of their self-portrait. More- 
over, Americans looked upon themselves as the favored of God, as the 
instruments through which Providence would demonstrate a new dis- 
pensation to humanity. Thus the Battle of New Orleans was seized 
upon as some miraculous delivery, and Jackson could be hailed as the 
hero chosen to serve as God’s righthand man. But the American also 
clung to the theory that men made their own way in life, that success 
followed upon virtue and determination, a moral which seemed splen- 
didly affirmed in the career of Jackson, the orphan boy who reached 
the heights through justice and the force of his own iron will. 

It was necessary, Mr. Ward thinks, to stretch facts occasionally to 
make them fit this pattern. He feels that the frontier riflemen had 
little to do with the victory at Chalmette, and maintains that their fame 
as well as the neglect accorded the part played by the French New 
Orleanians was deliberately contrived by popular insistence that ac- 
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counts of the battle conform to prevailing notions as to the prowess 
of the “Hunters of Kentucky.” It is difficult to accept this theory in 
the light of Jackson's own estimate of the role played by his riflemen, 
and it would seem that an equally plausible reason for the tendency 
to ignore the services of the Louisianians was Jackson’s notorious dif- 
ficulties with them and his stinging evaluation of their contributions: 
“I went off to fight,” he once told James Hamilton; “they went off to 
dance.” 

Even more basic questions come to mind, however, despite the ex- 
cellence with which Professor Ward expounds his thesis. Myth, folk- 
lore, and “popular sentiment,” like proverbs, can be found to support 
almost any number of points of view, however inconsistent, and one 
wonders if Mr. Ward might not have constructed, had he tried, almost 
equally convincing symbols from Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, or even 
John Quincy Adams. After all, Jackson defeated the latter in 1828 by 
a margin of only some 12 per cent of the popular votes cast. 

As for the ideas “symbolized” by Jackson, it might also be asked 
how much they represented widespread independent conclusions and 
how much they reflected necessary rationalizations required to justify 
the record and peculiarities of the Hero. It is not clear from this ac- 
count, and perhaps it can never be ascertained, but certainly one must 
move cautiously if there is left out, as is done here, the professional 
propagandizing of such men as Blair, Green, Kendall, Lewis, and the 
countless hacks on the local levels. True enough, politicans are sup- 
posed to exploit those areas of conviction and prejudice in which they 
sense the possibility of strong popular response. It is quite possible, 
however, that the concepts stressed in this book derived more of their 
vitality from Jacksonian publicists than from the people. 

A few inaccuracies have found their inevitable place in this account. 
The War of 1812 did not end before the Battle of New Orleans (p. 4); 
Edward, not Robert, Livingston was Jackson’s aide in 1815 (p. 233), 
a clear oversight, since Mr. Ward makes the correct designation else- 
where; and it would seem impossible to determine that Jackson “re- 
ceived a plurality of the popular vote” in the election of 1824 (p. 123). 
The reference to “Unpublished Notes” by Edward Livingston in the 
United States Magazine and Democratic Review for 1840 (p. 231) is 
actually to “Fragments of Unpublished Reminiscences of Edward Liv- 
ingston,” by his brother-in-law, Auguste Davezac. 

This is a stimulating book, in a field which does not lend itself to 
positive demonstration. Despite the foregoing objections, Mr. Ward 
may well have found a large part of the answer to the question which 
seems to have plagued Henry Clay. 


Loyola University, New Orleans Joseru G. TREGLE, JR. 
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Daniel Webster and the Rise of National Conservatism. By Richard 
N. Current, The Library of American Biography, edited by Oscar 
Handlin. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1955. Pp. xiv, 
215. Bibliographical note. $3.00. ) 


This book, as its title indicates, is an account of Webster’s life and 
of the part he played in the rise of national conservatism. It is, in 
some respects, an able presentation. In others it is disappointing. 

The facts of Webster’s life are given in clear and simple outline. 
Professor Current has a style that is marked by lucidity, and the out- 
lines of the historical events with which Webster was connected appear 
in sharp focus. The same is true of the New Englander’s limitations. 
Webster's improvidence, his intemperance, his devotion to the inter- 
ests of the business class are adequately portrayed. What may be 
described as the top highlights of his socio-political thought are also 
briefly presented. 

And yet the promise of the book falls considerably short of fulfill- 
ment. One reason for this is that its account of major events is often 
too brief. Thus the analysis of such cases as McCulloch v. Maryland 
and Gibbons v. Ogd’n, and Webster's role in these cases, is not only 
skimpy but also fails to bring out adequately the constructive sig- 
nificance of Webster's reasoning and of the decisions themselves. 
Indeed, it is implied that the latter decision was simply “produced” 
to quiet hostility aroused by the former. The account of the “Biddle 
panic” of 1833-1834 could have been improved by consulting W. B. 
Smith’s Economic Aspects of the Second Bank of the United States, 
an important monograph that might well have been mentioned in the 
bibliography. Again, the Democratic shift from the reformism of the 
1830's to the expansionism of the 1840's is simply described as a 
“broadening” process. And Robert J. Walker’s blast against protection 
in 1846 is accepted as proof of the fact that the radical spirit of Jack- 
sonian Democracy was still a driving force in the party, whereas it 
might well be argued that his depiction of the control exercised by 
capital over labor was simply an attempt to round up labor support for 
a measure desired by the Lords of the Lash. There is little or no recog- 
nition of the fact that much of the Democratic radical talk about gross 
inequalities, and serious social conflict, and monstrous monopolies, 
derived from a lively sense of the importance (to the Jacksonians) of 
fostering, whether true or not, a belief among the poor that their inter- 
ests were antithetical to those of the more prosperous members of 
society who flaunted the Whig banner. 

The rise of national conservatism, and Webster's part in that rise, 
can only be understood if they are placed in contrast to the measures 
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and forces and ideas against which the conservatives fought. This por- 
trayal is lacking in Professor Current’s book. It contains no hint of the 
fact that the great national economic policies of the “liberals” during 
the Jackson administrations were often negative and sometimes little 
short of vicious. It points out neither the evil effects of the destruction 
of the Second Bank of the United States nor the sad deficiencies of 
the hard-money policy. There is no recognition of the fact that in 
Jackson the conservatives faced not only the power of an immensely 
popular leader but also the destructive potential of an economic il- 
literate. 

And since the book fails to give a balanced picture of the forces 
against which the conservatives fought, it is less than satisfactory in 
its assessment of the conservative movement itself. Professor Current 
is indeed on sound ground in depicting the faults of the conservatives. 
Both their philosophy and their practice were often marred by bigotry 
and greed and a most undemocratic fear of the common man. But, 
alas, the book offers no such effective portrayal of the part played by 
the conservatives in combating destructive tendencies, or of their vision 
of the government as an agency in building the strength and power 
of the nation, or of their role in laying the foundations in American 
thought and practice for the great economic developments of later 
years. There was wisdom and foresight, as well as less lovely quali- 
ties, in the conservatism of the Middle Period, and those finer char- 
acteristics deserve some measure of appreciation. 

One lays this book down with a feeling of regret that Webster's 
political philosophy and his views on economics have been so sketchily 
presented, and that the rationale of the conservatism of the Middle 
Period has been so imperfectly portrayed. 


University of Rochester Giynpon G. VAN DEUSEN 


Priscilla Cooper Tyler and the American Scene, 1816-1889. By Eliza- 
beth Tyler Coleman. (University, Ala.: University of Alabama 
Press, 1955. Pp. xiv, 203. Illustrations, notes. $4.50.) 


Priscilla Cooper Tyler, daughter of a New England-born actor, 
Thomas A. Cooper, and a New York socialite, Mary Fairlie Cooper, 
had an interesting and varied life. The popularity of her father and 
the prestige of her mother’s family gave Priscilla opportunities to gain 
social advantages and to meet prominent people of the time. The suc- 
cessive impingement of three strong personalities upon Priscilla’s life 
made it difficult for the author to keep her in a focal position and 
divided the biography into three parts. At first, her magnetic father 
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dominated her domestic life and her professional career; John Tyler, 
her father-in-law, overshadowed her, even when she was his hostess 
at the White House; and in her later years, her husband, Robert Tyler, 
was identified with her experiences in the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion when Priscilla became as thoroughly a rebel as her Virginia-born 
husband. When Priscilla became associated with her father, she was 
“one of the first girls, born and reared a lady,” to enter the theatrical 
profession. 

The author's introduction of numerous famous persons in addition 
to extensive family connections, with the necessarily limited identifica- 
tions, tends to frustrate the reader. The biography is drawn largely 
from the Cooper Papers, and, fortunately, numerous excerpts and let- 
ters from these are reproduced in the context of the story. The clever- 
ness and charm of the letters from Priscilla while she was John Tyler’s 
hostess make the biography more readable and give intimate glimpses 
into the lives of the Tylers in the White House. 

The biography is generally uncritical. When Priscilla became a 
strong Yankee antagonist, the author warmly supported her. The 
Freedmen’s Bureau “encouraged them [the Negroes] in habits of lazi- 
ness” (p. 159) and Andrew Johnson served an “ignominious term” (p. 
163). It was Abel P. Upshur, not Upshaw (p. 77), who was a crony 
of John Tyler. More careful proofreading should have eliminated the 
transposed lines of type on page 148. Thought relation, or sentence 
unity, is violated in such instances as, “Friendly to the Indians, who 
were impressed by his [John Scott’s] striking appearance, he grew 
wealthy and added more and more plantations to his holdings” (p. 
148). The index is fairly adequate, and good photographs and other 
illustrations add to the attractiveness of the volume. 

Miss Coleman is to be congratulated on producing the story of Pris- 
cilla Cooper in a delightfully readable biography which should have 
much appeal to the general reader. 


Meredith College Auice B. Kerru 


Labor: Free and Slave; Workingmen and the Anti-Slavery Movement 
in the United States. By Bernard Mandel. (New York: Associated 
Authors, 1955. Pp. 256. Notes. $3.00.) 


As its subtitle indicates, this book is a study of the relationship be- 
tween the abolition crusade and the American labor movement in the 
nineteenth century. Its thesis is that labor reform in the United States 
hinged upon the abolition of slavery in the South, because slavery 
degraded labor and depressed wages. When labor agitators attempted 
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to organize white workers, an infernal coalition developed between 
the “lords of the lash and the lords of the loom” to defend both wage 
slavery and chattel slavery by a gigantic conservative alliance. When 
workers recognized the union of interests against them, they stood up 
for their rights, demanded the abolition of Negro slavery, and even- 
tually struck a blow for their own freedom by violent liberation of the 
slave. 

Despite the adulatory phrases on its dust jacket, this is not a good 
book. In the first place, it contains no news; the political warfare be- 
tween proslavery politicians and political abolitionists for the support 
of Northern capitalists has been the subject for much study. Also, the 
book lacks chronological unity and is plagued with a repetitious style. 
But its chief weakness is that its thesis is no more than probably estab- 
lished; it is not proved by the evidence presented. Mr. Mandel needs 
to do much more research to prove than an alliance existed between 
planter politicians and industrial capitalists, and to prove it beyond 
mere quotation of contemporary suspicions or fears on the subject. 
To do this requires either extensive study of personal papers and pri- 
vate, not public, statements of politicians, or citation from studies 
made by other scholars. Otherwise it may be argued that an alleged 
conservative coalition was only wishful thinking on the part of con- 
servatives, or a vote-getting bugaboo on the part of abolitionists. 

The fact is, as Mr. Mandel admits, that before 1845 neither religious 
nor political abolitionists were prolabor. After the admission of Texas 
he describes the rapprochement of the labor and abolition movements, 
but again the evidence is flimsy. That labor editors and labor leaders 
deplored the existence of slavery, that abolitionists appealed to the 
worker vote, or that Southern politicians feared an alliance of abolition 
and labor, does not prove the existence of a coalition. Besides, neither 
labor leaders nor editors may be said with certainty to speak for the 
worker. For example, Mandel declares that “the labor movement was 
not opposed to conscription” (p. 189) and supports his generalization 
by reference to only two labor spokesmen, neither of them workers. 
Mr. Mandell faces a problem familiar to social historians in his gen- 
eralization of sources to reflect mass thinking or policy. 

As a labor historian Mr. Mandel is scholarly and effective, but he 
seems unaware of much that is basic to the general student of the 
ante-bellum period. The theme of prewar politics was to unite the 
North and the West against the South in order to gain control of the 
federal government, and whatever issue that might accomplish that 
end was tried. The American System, the land issue, and other issues 
failed; slavery in the territories, sharpened by an appeal to free labor, 
worked. That was a politician’s trick, and not necessarily a prolabor 
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crusade. In his treatment of the election of 1860, and the postwar 
Republican party, the author is aware of the propaganda involved; 
but elsewhere he accepts without question the oratorical flourishes of 
the politicians. 

It is in the survey of prewar labor that the book is praiseworthy. 
Mr. Mandel’s work points up the fact that much more basic research 
is needed in that important area of American history. 


Wake Forest College Davip L. SMILEY 


The Papers of Willie Person Mangum. Volume IV, 1844-1846. Edited 
by Henry Thomas Shanks. (Raleigh: State Department of Ar- 
chives and History, 1955. Pp. xxviii, 579. Illustrations. $1.00 for 
wrapping and mailing.) 


Two themes dominate in these papers: the election of 1844 and 
westward expansion. 

The material on the election of 1844, with many letters from Whig 
leaders to Mangum because of his role in campaign strategy, is lively 
and interesting. Familiar questions appear, including the tariff, hatred 
of Tyler, the Bank issue, Polk’s financial plans, and, above all, the 
choice of a running mate for Clay. Suggestions for a vice-presidential 
candidate included John M. Clayton, Abbott Lawrence, Millard Fill- 
more, and George Evans of Maine, but not Theodore Frelinghuysen. 
Among those writing on this question were Mangum, Benjamin Wat- 
kins Leigh, and Clayton. 

Campaign tactics receive familiar and vigorous treatment. George 
Constantine Collins, a prototype of the present-day public relations 
expert, prepared a pamphlet entitled “Fifty Reasons” for supporting 
Clay. As a partial result he fell into financial straits but, in March 
1846, received $400 from Alfred du Pont of Delaware, although by 
July he was forced to sign himself as a man “once respected by Whigs.” 
There was also the engraver of campaign buttons, cheering news that 
Vermont had proved true (“the star that never has set”), bad news 
from Maine, Daniel R. Goodloe’s uneasiness “for repeating the charge 
of Toryism against Mr. Polk’s grandfather,” and the nomination of 
Alexander Hamilton’s son for Congress—“a thorough—staunch Whig— 
devotedly Clay—divested of heresies—uncontaminated by any ‘isms 
past or prospective.” Nor should we forget the Presbyterian minister 
who aspired to be chaplain of the Senate on the basis of his book of 
five hundred maxims, one of which held that “National repentance and 
reformation, bring national plenty, peace, and prosperity.” Many let- 
ters reveal keen disappointment at the outcome of the election. 
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The second half of the volume is confined largely to questions of 
Mexico and Oregon. Mangum, perhaps, best expressed the prevailing 
Whig sentiment by holding that the United States government had 
“done much to disgrace itself” but that he would never recognize the 
right of any European nation to intervene. The correspondence reveals 
the Whig effort to allay the war spirit involved in questions related to 
Texas, Mexico, and Oregon. 

Frequent analyses of political trends in North Carolina appear as 
well as information on Texas affairs, especially in the letters of Memu- 
can Hunt and Thomas J. Green. Notable are two printed circulars 
issued by Green in his feud with Sam Houston, one of which appears 
to be unknown to students of Houston’s career. A few family letters 
and indefinite plans for the election of 1848 appear in the correspond- 
ence. 

In view of the value of these papers, it is perhaps mere quibbling 
to complain of such things as the misspelling of Carteret County (p. 
381 n.), the use of Oconachee for the Oconaluftee River (p. 421 n.), 
omission of Reginald C. McGrane’s last name as editor of the corre- 
spondence of Nicholas Biddle (p. 475 n.), the careless transcribing of 
“I. M.” for J. M. Clayton, or the inclusion of a picture of Mordecai M. 
Noah about whom there is no reference in the entire volume. Pro- 
fessor Shanks has nevertheless performed a service for historians, many 
of whom will anticipate the next and last volume of this series. 


East Texas State Teachers College NANNIE M. TILLEY 


The Letters of William Gilmore Simms. Collected and edited by Mary 
C. Simms Oliphant, Alfred Taylor Odell, and T. C. Duncan Eaves. 
Volume IV, 1858-1866. (Columbia: University of South Carolina 
Press, 1955. Pp. xxvi, 643. Illustrations. $8.50. ) 


A larger portion of the contents of the fourth volume of the corre- 
spondence of William Gilmore Simms is already available than was for 
the earlier volumes, since William Peterfield Trent had at hand many 
of these letters when he was writing his biography and quoted from 
them extensively. Yet, paradoxically, this is the freshest and most 
interesting of the volumes so far published. 

Here one receives a vivid picture of a man who is almost deserving 
of the title “Representative Ante-Bellum Southerner,” being caught in 
the heat of secession, becoming an ardent supporter of the Civil War, 
gradually seeing the seemingly certain victory slip through the hands 
of the South because of what he considers inept and foolish leadership, 
both military and civil, and then descending into the humiliation and 
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suffering of total defeat and the beginning years of Reconstruction, 
The pictures come sketchily, and yet the total impact is a telling por- 
trait of the sincere devotion with which Simms espoused the Confeder- 
ate cause and the depths of despair into which its collapse thrust him. 

In the letters to Congressman William Porcher Miles and to Senator 
James H. Hammond, Simms reveals his political attitudes in the crucial 
years between 1858 and 1866. Contrary to the common view, he was 
not himself politically active during the period, seeing himself as too 
old for active politics and being too beset by bad health and economic 
and plantation problems to be able to engage in it. In the letters to 
Miles, to his best friend James Lawson, to Paul Hamilton Hayne, and 
to his son William Gilmore, Jr., he shows the personal tragedy that 
these years brought to him: the death of his wife, of four of his chil- 
dren, the partial destruction of his plantation once, and finally its com- 
plete burning by a band of Sherman’s men. 

In the letters to Northerners—James Lawson, Evert A. Duyckinck, 
William Haskins Ferris, and William Cullen Bryant—is demonstrated 
the significant fact that to the degree that Simms thought of himself 
as a man of letters he viewed himself—and was viewed—as, if not 
transcending, at least not in the bitter sectional strife. These letters 
are important documents in the largely unwritten history of literary 
relations and friendships between North and South in the years 1850- 
1870. 

The material which Trent used from this correspondence tended to 
emphasize the picture of Simms as the fire-eating Southerner and the 
proud would-be military strategist. Trent's quotations are, on the 
whole, accurate; yet these letters, set in their context, yield a quite 
different picture of Simms. In the correspondence with Hammond, 
though Simms believes disunion inevitable, he still supports Ham- 
mond’s policy of not taking the initiative in dissolving the Union. 
Though his letters to Miles do urge specific military measures and 
types of fortification, they present this advice temperately and humbly; 
and, as the footnotes demonstrate, it was often wise advice disastrously 
ignored. 

For the literary student, these are largely sterile years. Simms wrote 
The Cassique of Kiawah in 1858-1859, but it was the last of his works, 
other than the postwar anthology of Southern war poetry which he 
edited, to achieve book publication. A correction of one common view 
is given here, however; that is the idea that the work which Simms 
did for magazines in the postwar period was frankly hack work to 
which he did not bring his best efforts. Although he wrote it hastily, 
these letters show that he approached this work with seriousness and 
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a desire for historical accuracy, and that he expected it to achieve both 
book publication and some fame and success. 

The high standard of editorial excellence set in the former volumes 
is maintained here, and this volume adds further proof that William 
Gilmore Simms is a truly significant man of the Old South and one 
who has been grossly misunderstood and unjustly neglected. It gives 
additional evidence, too, that when the fifth and final volume is added 
to this set, the Simms letters will be source material of inestimable 


value and of great human interest, a monumental contribution to South- 
ern scholarship. 


University of North Carolina C. HucH HoLMan 


The Land They Fought For: The Story of the South as the Confeder- 
acy, 1832-1565. By Clifford Dowdey. (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day and Company, Inc., 1955. Pp. viii, 438. End maps, bibliog- 
raphy. $6.00. ) 


As the years go by and the one hundredth anniversary of the Civil 
War approaches, a native Virginian has added a new twist to an old 
theme. Clifford Dowdey, a writer of fiction and nonfiction of Southern 
history, now popularizes the Civil War era with The Land They 
Fought For. Even for the casual reader, movie-goer, and television 
addict, this period in American history still has an absorbing fasci- 
nation. Although nearly every facet of the subject has been written 
and rewritten by scholars and popular writers, there always seems to 
be a market for a new book. 

Mr. Dowdey attempts to make a case based on the fact that the 
real beginnings of the controversy date from the nullification move- 
ment of 1832, or perhaps from the Nat Turner rebellion of the previous 
year. This thesis is a little difficult to accept. 

The Southerner is depicted as a person dedicated to the defense of 
his land. To repel the invader rather than carry on an aggressive war 
which might achieve independence was the military strategy of the 
Confederacy. Petty jealousies, extreme individualism, and an unwill- 
ingness to face realities placed the South in a weak position to wage 
war. The author’s admiration for Robert E. Lee rivals that of Douglas 
Freeman, while Jefferson Davis is depicted as a quarrelsome dyspeptic 
constantly interfering with military plans, forgiving his favorites, such 
as Braxton Bragg, for costly mistakes, and dealing with his secretaries 
of war as if they were office boys. This is not a new interpretation of 
Davis. 
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Next to Lee, Stonewall Jackson is accorded second place among 
Confederate heroes; and lesser lights in the military hierarchy are given 
their share of praise and abuse. Cavalry leaders in particular are 
criticized for not screening the infantry when troop movements were 
in progress and for indulging in raids and foraging expeditions instead 
of collecting military intelligence for their respective commanders, 
Forrest's brilliant exploits in Mississippi, Tennessee, and North Ala- 
bama are hardly more than mentioned. 

Though the book is essentially a military history, the author touches 
upon a great variety of topics of a nonmilitary nature. Life in Rich- 
mond during the war, finance, disloyalty, politics, and poverty are dealt 
with as factors indirectly influencing the broad concept of military 
strategy. The war weariness and suffering of both civilians and sol- 
diers after 1864 are poignantly described. “Lee’s young son Robert, 
artillery captain, was saddened to see the suffering and age in his 
father’s ‘careworn face.’ They were dying together, the Old Man and 
the troops, in sustaining the code of honor that was almost the last 
thing left them in the land they loved” (p. 390). 

Despite a strong bias in favor of Virginia’s contribution to the success 
or failure of the Confederacy, the book has a definite appeal to both 
layman and scholar. The author has woven into his story little-known 
bits of information dealing with personalities and events of unusual 
interest. The organization is somewhat confusing, since campaigns in 
both the Eastern and Western theaters are dealt with simultaneously. 
To add to the confusion, politics, social conditions, or arguments on 
questions of strategy are discussed at the same time. The bibliography 
seems a bit superfluous since it contains largely well-known secondary 
works with no relation to any documentation. However, in spite of 
these weaknesses, the book has many things to recommend it, and no 
doubt it will take its place with other well-done popular accounts of 
the Civil War. 


Florida State University Cuar.es S. Davis 


Destruction and Reconstruction: Personal Experiences of the Late War. 
By Richard Taylor. Edited by Richard B. Harwell. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1955. Pp. xxiv, 380. Notes. 


$7.50. ) 


The late Douglas S. Freeman probably spoke correctly of both Rich- 
ard Taylor and his memoirs when he said: “A delightful narrative . . . 
among the most fascinating of military memoirs . . . by the one Con- 
federate General who possessed literary art that approached first rank.” 
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Taylor's Destruction and Reconstruction, which was first published in 
1879, is a most valuable source on the early Virginia operations and 
the campaigns west of the Mississippi. The work has long been out 
of print. 

Although born in Kentucky, Taylor considered himself a native of 
Louisiana. Educated at Yale, he showed little desire for a military 
career. He visited his father’s camp at Matamoros but took no active 
part in the Mexican War. Soon he was back in New Orleans. This 
was the extent of his military experience before the Civil War. 

Young Richard preferred the life of a planter to that of either a sol- 
dier or a professional politician. His career as a planter began in 1848 
at Cypress Grove plantation, Jefferson County, Mississippi. In 1851 
he acquired Fashion, a much larger plantation in Saint Charles Parish, 
Louisiana, and married into the prominent Bringier family. Manage- 
ment of his seventeen hundred acres and seventy-five slaves was a full- 
time job, yet he found time to acquire and make some use of a large 
library. Both plantation home and library were later destroyed by 
Federal troops. 

First as a Whig, then a Know Nothing, and finally a Democrat, Tay- 
lor’s prewar political career included participation in local nominating 
conventions, membership in the state senate, and membership in the 
Democratic convention at Charleston in 1860. As a conservative mem- 
ber of the Louisiana secession convention he urged caution and sol- 
emnly warned that destructive war would follow. 

War came quickly and Dick Taylor was soon in the midst of it. He 
was appointed colonel of the Ninth Louisiana Regiment and hurried 
off to Virginia. To get the full account of his Virginia experiences and 
the flavor of Taylor's style one must read the early chapters of his 
Destruction and Reconstruction. As Mr. Harwell suggests, this is the 
most interesting yet the least important portion of the memoir. 

Shortly before Seven Days Taylor was stricken with paralysis. When 
he began to show definite signs of improvement he was transferred to 
Louisiana. The change, it was hoped, would hasten his recovery. And, 
as General Lee suggested, it was also hoped that his presence in 
Louisiana would “hasten the enrolment & expedite the recruiting 
of rgts.” 

In the Trans-Mississippi Department Taylor was certainly the most 
valuable of the major generals, although he possessed certain personal 
characteristics that made him unpopular with subordinates and dis- 
trustful of superiors. His distrust of General Kirby Smith finally re- 
sulted in his dismissal and transfer east of the Mississippi. Dabney H. 
Maury, a friend of both Taylor and Smith, later wrote: “He [Taylor] 
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was a good friend to me but with a bitter tongue and pen on oc- 
casion.” 

Taylor's experiences and ability as a writer made it possible for him 
to write the most valuable of all the trans-Mississippi military memoirs, 

The new edition of Destruction and Reconstruction will be wel- 
comed by those who have been searching for copies of the old one, 
They will also appreciate the excellent job of editing done by Mr. 
Richard Harwell. 


Birmingham-Southern College J. H. Parks 


Fourteen Hundred and 91 Days in the Confederate Army: A Journal 
Kept by W. W. Heartsill for Four Years, One Month and One Day; 
or Camp Life, Day by Day, of the W. P. Lane Rangers from April 
19, 1861 to May 20, 1865. Edited by Bell Irvin Wiley. (Jackson, 
Tenn.: McCowat-Mercer Press, 1954. Pp. xliv, 332. Illustrations, 
appendixes. $6.00.) 


“Sacred history records one event that will never occur again—the 
flood,—and as sure, a ‘Second edition’ of this journal will never be 
printed by the undersigned on an “Octavo Novelty Press.[’]” So runs 
the last sentence of Heartsill’s preface, dated Marshall, Texas, July 1, 
1876, to his own printing of this account of service in a Texas cavalry 
company. The present edition in effect does what Heartsill declined 
doing. To an offset reproduction of the original book Professor Wiley 
has added an introduction, two variant versions (not heretofore pub- 
lished ) of a part of the journal, facsimiles of ten pages of Heartsill 
manuscript, an illustrated note about the Octavo Novelty Press, and 
an index, without subentries, of names and places in Heartsill’s text. 
Comparison with an original shows that reproduction, except of the 
photographs, is good, though it remains true that Heartsill’s pages, 
printed in a poor Minion type (about seven point) on a ten-dollar 
hand press, are a trial to read. 

Originally an East Tennessean, Heartsill was a store clerk in Mar- 
shall, Texas, when he volunteered in the Lane Rangers, the first Civil 
War cavalry company raised there. Down to April 1862 the Rangers 
served on the Texas Indian frontier northwest of San Antonio. After 
that they marked time until November, and then marched to the 
Arkansas River. Heartsill at this juncture became second sergeant and 
shortly thereafter orderly (first) sergeant. Forty-three Rangers, includ- 
ing Heartsill, were captured at Arkansas Post in January 1863; the 
enlisted men were imprisoned at Camp Butler outside Springfield, 
Illinois. Heartsill was exchanged in April, and after an interlude around 
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Richmond and in East Tennessee reported to Bragg’s army late in 
May. There he was outraged to find himself and other Arkansas Post 
cavalrymen formed into an infantry company. Having served through 
the Tullahoma and Chickamauga campaigns, he and three companions 
on November 7, 1863, took off without leave to rejoin their companies 
in the Trans-Mississippi. Heartsill reached Marshall on December 21, 
having walked 736 miles. In February 1864 he rejoined the Rangers 
at his old rank. They were then stationed near Tyler, Texas, as guards 
at Camp Ford, the principal Trans-Mississippi prisoner-of-war camp. 
In July the company marched for Louisiana, and later acted as scouts 
and pickets in Arkansas. They were back in Texas camping and 
patrolling fifty or a hundred miles north of Houston from December 
1864 to the disbandment on May 20, 1865. 

The interest of Heartsill’s journal arises not so much from his com- 
bat experience, which was limited, as from the extraordinary geo- 
graphical and topical range of his observations. As early as May 23, 
1864, he was able to speak of his company’s having “burried our mess- 
mates from the Rio Grande to lake Michegan,” and Professor Wiley, 
a connoisseur of Civil War soldier narratives, says that he has seen 
no other “on either side that tells so much about such a diversity of 
subjects.” For most tastes the best portions of the journal will be those 
devoted to the Texas frontier (pp. 15-75) and to Heartsill’s travels 
and adventures during 1863 (pp. 89-187); fortunately, they constitute 
a good three fifths of the whole. The author proves himself an excellent 
companion—alert, persevering, intelligent, fun-loving, patriotic, and 
resilient. He usually wrote a plain style, rather uncouth in grammar 
and spelling, but his flurries of rhetoric could be highly effective; he 
now and then hit the mark with sarcasm or a quip (“At the first fire 
Boswell and Shepherd were siightly [sic] wounded, and I for one 
dangerously scared”); and he was capable of Runyonese: “a cannon 
ball fell within a few feet of my party, which surprises us all very 
much, as we are at least two miles from the Gunboats, and was not 
expecting such a messenger; although they are handing such articles 
around without much ceremony.” 

The editor has made the disquieting discovery that Heartsill revised 
his journal before he printed it. Seemingly a part of the copy went 
through at least five versions, counting the printed one, and all of it 
through at least three. The result is, in Professor Wiley’s opinion, “an 
improvement of the narrative without sacrifice, apparently, of basic 
accuracy.” Surely this view of the matter is much too cheerful. Find- 
ing that what looks like a day-to-day record actually contains a more 
or less indeterminate element of reminiscence may or may not inter- 
fere with enjoyment of the story, but it is bound to lower substantially 
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our confidence in the evidential value of the document. Even under 
the best circumstances, where successive texts of a part of the journal 
can be examined, Heartsill’s tinkerings present exasperating critical 
problems. Thus the entry of December 16, 1863, says in the first avail- 
able version that “The road is litterly lined with moovers going to 
Texas’; in a rewrite, that “we find the road litterally Crouded with 
reffugees for Texas hundreds & hundreds of Negroes are on their way 
to the Lone Star State”; and in print, that “We find the road crwuded 
[sic] with reffugees, bound for Texas; with hundreds, and I might 
truthfully say, thousands of Negroes.” How many Negroes did Heart- 
sill see? 

Unlike a number of the Civil War items among current reprints, 
Heartsill’s book in the original edition is a true rarity. For this reason, 
and because the journal deserves, despite its reminiscent taint, a high 
place among records of life in the Confederate army, the present edi- 
tion should be welcomed by both the investigator and the more casual 
browser. 


University of Texas Barnes F. LATHROP 


Decisive Battles of the Civil War. By Lt. Col. Joseph B. Mitchell. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1955. Pp. 226. Maps, bibliog- 
raphy. $4.00.) 


Understanding the often complex military movements of the Civil 
War is not easy. Happily, Colonel Mitchell has provided a useful 
guide for the battlefield tourist. The merits of his volume are not 
exhaustive scholarship or critical analysis but rather the use of current 
road maps and present-day landmarks to explain the campaigns and 
battles. And this is done very well. The maps are accurate and in- 
formative; the major military events of the war are adequately cov- 
ered; there is a serviceable index and a selected bibliography; and 
enough anecdotes are sprinkled through the text to satisfy the casual 
reader. Indeed, from the popular point of view, there is little that is 
lacking. The conventional heroes are extolled and some of the con- 
ventional villains impugned. Southerners Lee, Jackson, and Forrest 
receive their just dues and more. Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan are 
applauded; McClellan and Halleck do little more than hinder the 
war effort. 

All this may be as it should, but it is unnecessary laudation to say 
(and certainly impossible to prove) that in training recruits in 1861 
“no place was it being done as efficiently and thoroughly as [by Jack- 
son] at Harper’s Ferry” (p. 26), or that at First Manassas “Sherman 
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was giving clear evidence of his ability as a tactician” (p. 39). More- 
over, in a book that proposes “to present a short history of the Civil 
War with its events and leaders in the proper perspective” it is surpris- 
ing that next to nothing is said concerning affairs other than military. 
Even as a military study there are serious inadequacies—logistics, ord- 
nance, railroads, strategic planning (or lack of planning), and the ad- 
vantage foreigners and Negroes gave the Union armies are neglected. 

A few errors were noted. Why Pope did not immediately give up 
his Rappahannock line and retreat toward Washington and reinforce- 
ments is not “completely mystifying” (p. 84). Halleck ordered him to 
stay and fight (Official Records, XII, pt. 2, pp. 56-57). The battle at 
Chickamauga was not in 1862 (p. 171); Francis P. Blair, Jr., not his 
father, helped organize Union sentiment in Missouri in 1861 (p. 28); 
Hood did not lose an arm at Gettysburg (p. 197); nor was W. T. Sher- 
man a general at First Manassas (p. 39). Legitimate objection might 
also be made to the contention that the Confederate government was 
better managed than Lincoln’s (p. 19). 

Such minor errors and the absence of footnotes should not prevent 
the general reader from finding this book both worth while and en- 
joyable. 


State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama Grapy McWHINEY 


The North Reports the Civil War. By J. Cutler Andrews. (Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1955. Pp. xii, 813. Maps, illustra- 
tions, notes, bibliography. $6.00.) 


The American Civil War was in many respects the first modern war, 
at least within pre-atomic limitations. Repeating and breech-loading 
arms, open field entrenchments, and integrated use of railways and 
the telegraph offered previews of the twentieth-century Armageddon. 
The last development in particular made it possible for the home front 
to keep in daily touch with the firing line. The consequences in poli- 
tics, in the conduct of the war, and in American journalism were pro- 
found. After decades of relative neglect, the past few months have 
witnessed the appearance of three full-scale studies of the newspaper 
coverage of the war on the Northern side. 

Professor Andrews’ treatment is much the longest and most detailed 
of the three. It is the product of more than a decade of painstaking 
research to which he was first directed by Arthur M. Schlesinger, who 
has contributed an incisive foreword which could serve as an excellent 
review. The author, who has previously published studies of the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette and of the newspapers of Pennsylvania during the 
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Civil War, has here been less interested in making topical analyses of 
the methods and results of newspaper coverage than in bringing to- 
gether the details of the way in which the reporters covered the story 
of combat actions. Little attention is given to information which they 
provided concerning logistics and to the role of their editors in the 
formulation of political policy. The published memoirs of the reporters 
appear to have provided the framework of the book, but this material 
has been supplemented by the examination of some sixty newspapers 
and forty manuscript collections and extensive auxiliary sources. 

The opening chapter briefly treats of Bradley Sillick Osbon’s report 
on the destruction of Fort Sumter as observed from the frustrated 
naval squadron outside the harbor. Three long ones then survey the 
major Northern newspapers on the eve of the war, examine the con- 
ditions in the national capital under which reporters had to operate, 
and introduce the chief correspondents. The remainder of this solid 
volume presents an episodic treatment, chronologically developed, of 
each major campaign. We are told which reporters participated in 
each action, how they got their information, and the problems they had 
to overcome in transmitting it to their papers. The final chapter eval- 
uates the quality of coverage, finding it on the whole quite good, under 
the circumstances, in spite of much rumormongering and some outright 
news faking. It also discusses the thorny problem of censorship. On 
the one hand, newspapers competing for readers frequently gave in- 
valuable intelligence to the enemy; on the other, authorities, both mili- 
tary and civil, sought to suppress reports of failure and to deny to the 
public information to which a republic is legitimately entitled. 

Mr. Andrews has made no attempts at sensational presentation, and 
his work will not necessitate major revisions of previous impressions 
in regard to his subject. But there are hundreds of interesting episodes 
presented in readable form. One particularly enlightening occurrence 
took place during the Wilderness campaign. In consequence of Gen- 
eral Meade’s cruel treatment of a reporter who had aroused his ire, 
all of the other reporters agreed upon a conspiracy of silence concern- 
ing Meade’s actions thereafter, and the victor of Gettysburg became a 
virtually forgotten man while Grant received credit for all of the ac- 
tions of the Army of the Potomac. The political results were to be 
incalculable. 

A useful addendum is a list of over three hundred reporters, with 
noms de plume and the newspapers they served. Altogether this is an 
addition to the literature of the Civil War that deserves the gratitude 
of the historical profession in general and more specifically of students 
of the history of American journalism. 


George Washington University Woop Gray 
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P. G. T. Beauregard: Napoleon in Gray. By T. Harry Williams. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1955. Pp. xiv, 345. Maps, 
illustrations, bibliography. $4.75. ) 


P. G. T. Beauregard (1818-1893), one of the Confederacy’s eight 
full generals, has been the subject of two previous biographies: Alfred 
Roman, Military Operations of General Beauregard, 2 vols. (New 
York, 1884), and Hamilton Basso, Beauregard, The Great Creole 
(New York, 1933). Since most of Roman’s work was written by 
Beauregard, only Basso’s work can be strictly regarded as a biography. 
Although Basso’s Beauregard is intensely interesting, it is far too brief 
in its handling of major military engagements to satisfy the serious 
student of the war. Harry Williams’ new biography impressively fills 
this need. 

Williams covers Beauregard’s pre-Civil War career in a brief fifty 
pages—his early life in Louisiana, his preparatory schooling in New 
York, his education at West Point, his career in the Mexican War, 
and his twelve years from 1848 to 1860 in the Engineer Department 
in the Gulf region. Already Beauregard had revealed some of the 
weaknesses that were to cause him difficulties during the war years: 
(1) he rarely believed that he received sufficient credit for his achieve- 
ments; and (2) he was a “book soldier’—tending to think that war 
should be fought in accord with a fixed pattern. 

Beauregard’s concern for recognition and for his reputation involved 
him in numerous controversies during and after the war. The un- 
relenting bitterness between Beauregard and President Jefferson Davis 
is well known. Hamilton Basso made this the central theme of his 
Beauregard. It is to Williams’ credit that he handles this far more 
judiciously. Entirely apart from the conflict in personalities, Beaure- 
gard and Davis differed on the fundamental strategy of the war: 
Beauregard believed the South could win only if it concentrated its 
military strength and took a chance on winning a clear-cut victory; 
Davis preferred the more cautious policy of dividing the Southern 
forces and defending a far-flung area. Williams seems to believe that 
Davis’ strategy led to certain defeat (history would seem to bear him 
out) and that the only hope of success lay in Beauregard’s strategy. 
More probable, in this reviewer's judgment, is that there was no real 
chance of victory in either strategy. 

Students of the war will be most interested in the accounts of First 
Manassas, Shiloh, Beauregard’s defense of Charleston, and the defense 
of Petersburg in the summer of 1864. Williams is severe on Beauregard 
at Manassas: “Before and during the battle he had demonstrated grave 
deficiencies as a general. His sense of logistics was weak. . . . His 
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combat plans at Manassas failed because they were too complex to be 
carried out by the organization at his disposal.” On the other hand, 
Williams readily credits Beauregard with bravery, a desire to fight, 
and a capacity to command a small army where he could direct forces 
within his range of vision and was not dependent upon making war 
on a map. 

Williams is at his best in his account of the highly controversial 
battle of Shiloh. After a careful analysis of the course of the first day's 
fighting and the disposition of the Union forces, he rejects the two 
oft-repeated charges that the Confederates were on the point of vic- 
tory at the time of General Albert Sidney Johnston’s death and that 
Beauregard’s stopping the attack on the evening of the first day cost 
the Confederates the destruction of Grant's army. Williams has con- 
siderable praise for Beauregard at Shiloh and concludes that he was 
showing promise “of developing into a useful field general”—a promise 
that was not fulfilled because within a few months Davis removed 
him from field command. 

Beauregard’s skill and experience as an engineer were put to good 
use in his conduct of the defense of Charleston in 1863. He prepared 
his defenses carefully, trained his gunners thoroughly, and countered 
each Federal attack as effectively as his resources permitted. 

For the most part, Williams handles Beauregard with a judiciousness 
rare among biographers. But when he gets to the relations between 
Beauregard and Lee on the Petersburg line in the summer of 1864 he 
seems unable to resist the temptation to cut Lee down a peg or two. 
Before reaching a conclusion on Lee’s failure to follow Grant’s move- 
ment on June 13 and 14, readers will want to compare Williams’ treat- 
ment with Douglas Freeman’s handling of the same battle in the third 
volume of his R. E. Lee. At the same time, there can be no quarrel 
with Williams’ conclusion that Beauregard had shown himself to be a 
fine combat officer in his defense of Petersburg and that it was “his 
best battle of the war.” 

Beauregard was one of the few Confederate generals who was able 
to adjust to the postwar South. He ran railroads successfully, presided 
over the drawings of the infamous Louisiana lottery, and in the process 
accumulated considerable wealth. This story Williams tells straight- 
forwardly and without embellishment. 

Williams’ Beauregard is a fine biographical achievement. It is based 
on wide researches in the sources, is characterized by restrained and 
critical judgments, and is written with literary skill. 


University of North Carolina J. CarRLyLe SrrreRsON 
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Brokenburn: The Journal of Kate Stone, 1861-1868. Edited by John Q. 
Anderson. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1955. 
Pp. xxii, 400. End maps, frontispiece. $4.95. ) 


In 1861, when she began her Journal, Kate Stone was aware that she 
was living in momentous times. Her older brother had just left to join 
the army, fearful that the war would be over before he could get into 
the fighting. This left twenty-year-old Kate, her widowed mother, four 
brothers, and a younger sister at Brokenburn, their plantation home in 
northeastern Louisiana. At first the war was merely a matter of 
rumors and anxious waiting, with little serious interruption of planta- 
tion life. The situation for the Stones became more difficult in 1862, 
however, when two more of the boys enlisted, leaving as the only 
“men” of the family two boys in their early teens. This was the group 
which tried to continue normal life at Brokenburn. In these early days 
of the war Kate, an ardent Southern patriot, felt certain that the South 
would soon be victorious, but as the war continued inconveniences be- 
came hardships and optimism became determination. As the situation 
became darker, however, Kate never seemed to doubt that “Our 
cause is just.” 

In 1863, with the Yankees threatening near-by Vicksburg, the Stones 
could no longer take the risk of remaining at Brokenburn; they joined 
the increasing number of refugees who were moving to Texas. After 
a difficult and hazardous journey they reached Lamar County, Texas, 
for which Kate had few good words. “There must be,” she wrote, 
“something in the air of Texas fatal to beauty.” The Texans resented 
the incursion of the refugees, and the refugees in turn looked with 
disdain upon the crude life in this area, which apparently compared 
most unfavorably with the regions they had left. The family soon 
moved to Tyler, which Kate found more to her liking, especially when 
she found many old friends among the refugees there. When leaving 
Texas in 1865 she was even able to write, “I fear we will look back to 
this last year of our life in Texas with regret. The happiest year of 
my life.” 

Kate made frequent entries in her Journal from May 1861 through 
1865, with brief epilogues written in 1867 and 1868. These comments 
include dutiful references to war news and rumors, which perhaps 
shed some light upon the continued optimism of the Confederacy; 
reverses were sometimes reported as victories, and Northern losses 
often grossly exaggerated. Perhaps more enlightening than her refer- 
ences to the war are Kate’s comments upon the everyday life of her 
family and her neighbors. Descriptions of food and clothing problems, 
the attitudes and behavior of the slaves as the Union forces drew 
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nearer, the attempt to maintain some semblance of normal life despite 
difficulties, and the constant uncertainty and fear for those friends and 
members of the family who were in the army reveal much about civil- 
ian life in the trans-Mississippi Confederacy. 

In editing the Journal Mr. Anderson has unobtrusively enhanced its 
readability by the addition of a succinct introduction and informative 
notes. The introduction includes a brief summary of the Stone fam- 
ily’s experiences, along with a guide to the persons whom Kate men- 
tions; this guide is especially helpful in the early pages of the book, 
before the reader has become familiar with the members of the family 
and their various acquaintances. The notes are especially valuable in 
correcting errors of fact in Kate’s reporting of the war news and in 
identifying locations which might confuse one not familiar with the 
geography of East Texas and northern Louisiana. 

The Journal of Kate Stone is highly readable and well worth the 
attention of anyone interested in life in the Confederacy. 


East Texas Baptist College Joan CURLEE 


John A. Kasson: Politics and Diplomacy from Lincoln to McKinley. By 
Edward Younger. (Iowa City: State Historical Society of Iowa, 
1955. Pp. xii, 450. Illustrations, bibliography, notes. ) 


Sometimes one wonders who ran the United States government be- 
tween the Civil and the Spanish-American wars. Politicos there were 
in abundance, to be sure, but this was the day of the Blaines and the 
Conklings, handsome, charming, eloquent figures who passed from 
the scene leaving their names connected with no practical, constructive 
piece of legislation. They were the statesmen, and the problem is how 
the nation survived a surfeit of such statesmanship. 

One answer, suggests Professor Edward Younger of the University 
of Virginia, is that the “concentrated work of . . . secondary figures,” 
who did the day labor of government, accounted for “the general 
competence and historical achievement” of the period. Such an un- 
spectacular but hard-working figure was John A. Kasson, Iowa Repub- 
lican congressman and diplomat, the subject of Professor Younger’s 
elaborate and valuable biography. 

John A. Kasson: Politics and Diplomacy from Lincoln to McKinley 
is one of the most satisfactory political biographies published in years. 
By any standards it is an admirable piece of work. Professor Younger’ 
book is based upon valuable and hitherto unexploited manuscript ma- 
terials, chiefly Kasson’s own papers in the Iowa State Department of 
History and Archives, but it also rests upon a remarkable mastery of 
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the enormous secondary literature of the period. Professor Younger 
has not allowed his sources, fresh and voluminous as they are, to 
dominate him, for he has ably shaped his materials into a clearly writ- 
ten book which is everywhere accurate, discriminating, and intelligent. 

This book obviously cost years of intensive work, and it is legitimate 
to ask whether John A. Kasson was worth it. The answer which 
emerges from Professor Younger’s massive study is clearly in the 
affirmative. Nearly every page contains something interesting and use- 
ful. As a biography John A. Kasson is a perceptive study of the prob- 
lems a politician faces in reconciling his own or his local interests with 
those of the national party to which he belongs. Congressman Kasson, 
for example, personally favored “tariff revision downward” and kept 
issuing “mild protestations,” like “gentle taps on protectionist wrists,” 
but at “election time, with the rhythmic chant of the dominant manu- 
facturing interests in the party demanding solidarity on this issue, 
Kasson usually let himself be driven into line.” His voting record on 
Reconstruction issues shows a similar pattern, and Kasson’s behavior 
helps explain how a handful of stalwarts were able to run the Repub- 
lican party during those decades. 

Of equal interest is Professor Younger’s carefully detailed study of 
the “fifteen-year struggle to drive Kasson from his home district and 
lowa politics.” The whole complicated fight, which had only a mar- 
ginal connection with any major issues, state or national, but which 
involved personal feuds, patronage struggles, scandals concerning 
Kasson’s domestic life, power-hungry railroading interests, and regional 
rivalries within Iowa, is an invaluable case-study illustrating how 
American politicians actually operate. 

Finally, Professor Younger’s biography is a useful contribution to 
our diplomatic history. As Hayes’s minister to Austria-Hungary, Ar- 
thur’s minister to Germany, Harrison’s special Samoan commissioner, 
and McKinley’s reciprocity minister, Kasson was connected with most 
major State Department activities during this rather unedifying period. 
In these pre-Mahan days, his dispatches read like “a correspondence 
course in an aggresive foreign policy,” and he firmly announced his 
belief that “The Pacific Ocean should have been an American sea.” 

Professor Younger concludes that Kasson’s “six terms in the House, 
three in the Iowa legislature, and . . . nine diplomatic missions” pro- 
vided “a durable thread of competence running through the fabric of 
American domestic and foreign policy.” Perhaps one might have re- 
servations about his final judgment that Kasson was “a constructive 
conservative,” but about Professor Younger’s book he need have no 
reservations at all. It is a model of research and writing. 


Columbia University Daviy DoNaALp 
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The Life and Writings of Frederick Douglass. Volume IV, Reconstruc- 
tion and After. By Philip S. Foner. (New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1955. Pp. 574. Frontispiece, notes, chronology. $5.00.) 


This fourth and concluding volume combining biography and works 
of the famous Negro orator presents to the reader more of the former 
and less of the latter than did the preceding three. It covers thirty 
years, from the end of the war until Douglass’ death in 1895. The 
story of these years, when Douglass was less a public figure than he 
had been before emancipation, is far more interesting than the ac- 
counts of abolition agitation up to 1861 and Douglass’ vain efforts to 
play an important role in the war itself. The editor-biographer has 
opportunity and space to show the subject as a man, what he looked 
like, how he earned his living, how he lived. 

Not that Douglass stopped fighting. In the first flush of victory he 
was inclined to relax and celebrate. At forty-seven, in his prime, 
emancipation was a fact, and he was ready to buy a farm and retire 
from public life. But Douglass soon decided “that the Negro still had 
a cause, and that he needed my voice and pen, with others, to plead 
for it.” Events of Johnsonian reconstruction confirmed him. Having 
fought for the revolution, he struggled against counterrevolution. The 
American Anti-Slavery Society, meeting in May 1865, heard Garrison 
say that the organization’s work was done. Douglass argued against 
this view, and carried the majority with him. He began a personal 
Negro suffrage campaign, carrying his arguments to the White House 
itself. Dr. Foner accounts him a major force in turning public opinion 
against Johnsonian reconstruction. Appointed a delegate from Roches- 
ter to the Radical Republican convention of July 1866, Douglass at- 
tended despite the suggestions of Radical politicians who thought 
Douglass, as a political delegate, was carrying democracy rather too 
far. As Thad Stevens pointed out, Radicals were in no position to 
object to Douglass; making him a colleague would, all the same, lose 
votes among the North’s conservatives. The dilemma was sharpened 
by the suffrage issue. Practical Radicals advocated Negro voting for 
the conquered states, but not for the loyal North and border. To push 
it there would alienate conservative voters, and they kept the subject 
off the convention agenda. Douglass and others made speeches de- 
manding a suffrage resolution, but were unable to introduce the ques- 
tion officially. Evasion carried the day, while Douglass considered 
that he had won a moral victory. Events bore him out, for the Radicals 
of Congress, fashioning their own reconstruction, moved steadily in 
his direction. Douglass then began agitation for a federal program to 
stimulate Negro landownership. This was even more radical, and 
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Douglass made no headway with it. Years later, when Radical recon- 
struction had given way to the Solid South, Douglass attributed the 
Negroes’ failure to hold their gains to economic insecurity, which his 
land plan would have eliminated. 

Readers who wondered, throughout the first three volumes, how 
this ex-slave found the money to support the lofty standard of living 
he enjoyed as a freeman will find the answer here. Lecturing at high 
fees was his main source of income. As slavery receded, Douglass 
found himself less in demand and sought to expand his repertoire by 
lecturing on “instructive subjects.” One manager told him: “You can 
earn no money that way. There is nothing in instructive lectures. 
People don’t want to be instructed. What we need is sensation and 
amusement. If a fellow has killed his wife, he is a good man to lecture. 
People don't care to hear what he says, but they pay money to look 
at him.” This great truth (long known to college professors ) accounts 
for Douglass’ high lecture fees, and explains the attraction of a tech- 
nological triumph popular in American living rooms in the sixth decade 
of the twentieth century. Reconstruction diminished Douglass’ novelty. 
Former slaves were members of Congress; they ran the Southern states. 

Douglass was able to mitigate his loss of lecture fees by obtaining 
public office. Johnson, to blunt the Radical daggers, offered to appoint 
him head of the Freedmen’s Bureau. He declined for obvious political 
reasons, and Grant appointed him to a temporary post in Santo 
Domingo. Later he became marshal of the District of Columbia and 
minister to Haiti, his reward for steadfast Republicanism. Douglass’ 
declining years were full of success, making him a living monument to 
Negro potentialities. 


University of Florida WiLuiaM E. BARINGER 


Booker T. Washington and the Negro’s Place in American Life. By 
Samuel R. Spencer, Jr. The Library of American Biography, edited 
by Oscar Handlin. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1955. 
Pp. xii, 212. Note on sources. $3.00. ) 


This brief and readable biography of Booker T. Washington pro- 
vides an authoritative account that can be recommended to the under- 
graduate and general reader. Similar in scope to the previous biog- 
raphy by Basil Mathews, this volume is somewhat less discursive but 
is based upon a thorough examination of the readily available sources 
and essays some critical appraisal of Washington’s role in American 
history. 
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The story of Washington’s rise from slavery and obscurity is an 
inspiration to all who know it. Fighting against extreme adversity to 
get the rudiments of education at General Armstrong’s Hampton In- 
stitute, Washington then developed at Tuskegee, in the heart of the 
deep South, a leading institution for the education of Negroes. He 
gradually came into the public consciousness until the national re- 
sponse to his conciliatory address at the Atlanta Exposition of 1895, 
following the death of Frederick Douglass by a few months, raised him 
suddenly to a position of pre-eminence among American Negroes. 

The personality that emerges from the pages of Professor Spencer's 
book is that of a man who was in many ways a typical product of 
the post-Reconstruction era: a man whose rise was the product of luck 
and pluck typical of the contemporary success literature, and whose 
philosophy was a compound of the virtues of industry and morality 
and the laissez-faire gospel of wealth propounded by those, including 
Andrew Carnegie, who supplied important assistance to his struggling 
institution. 

Washington's basic theory that American Negroes should first estab- 
lish a firm economic basis for their advancement involved controversial 
issues, especially in the fields of education and civil rights, that are 
here viewed in the perspective of the forty years since his death. He 
was strongly criticized in his lifetime and after by less patient people, 
of whom W. E. B. Du Bois is the prototype, for policies which they 
believed sacrificed important fundamental objectives for limited imme- 
diate gains: true education for vocational training, and civil rights for 
the questionable value of acceptance by white conservatives. In Wash- 
ington’s own view, however, as the author demonstrates, his policies 
did not involve a sacrifice of the ultimate promise of American life for 
Negroes but rather involved the fundamental philosophy that a firm 
base needed first to be established in education, in economics, and in 
the esteem of the white community before Negroes could move on suc- 
cessfully to more advanced objectives. It is to be expected that Wash- 
ington would get the better of the argument in these pages. While 
recognizing the limitations of Washington's program for training crafts- 
men and small entrepreneurs in an increasingly industrialized society, 
the author feels that by overemphasizing vocational training Washing- 
ton made a salutary break with the political preoccupation of Negro 
“radicals” and “highlighted the fact that economic progress offered a 
means to full integration no less important than political means and 
that the two complemented each other. . . . His predecessors had taken 
their lead from Thomas Jefferson. Washington took his from Benjamin 
Franklin, and by doing so, introduced a strain into the Negro’s Amer- 
icanism which strengthened his claim to full citizenship.” The author 
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gives some attention also to the argument that Washington’s counsels 
of moderation emboldened the opponents of human rights for Negroes, 
but concludes that “To criticize his methods is to make the facile 
assumption that he had some choice in the matter. He did what was 
possible, given the time and place in which he lived, and did it to the 
utmost.” 

In the perspective of time, Washington’s approach here appears as 
but one aspect of the Negroes’ continuing struggle for recognition and 
opportunity in the American community. Washington and Du Bois, 
often depicted as the antagonistic leaders of incompatible philosophies, 
rather emerge as the complementary leaders of a common struggle 
carried on at two levels, the one laying a foundation for the growing 
success of the other’s approach. 

The issues involved in Washington’s policies and career will doubt- 
less provide grist to the mills of historical scholarship for many years 
to come. Booker T. Washington, as one of the significant figures of 
American history, deserves a thorough and definitive biography. The 
basic raw materials for this work repose in the extensive and largely 
unorganized Washington papers deposited in the Library of Congress. 
Until the job is done this little volume and Basil Mathews’ will remain 
the best general accounts. 


Louisiana State University Georce B. TINDALL 


The Strange Career of Jim Crow. By C. Vann Woodward. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. xii, 155. $2.50.) 


As if timed to reaching the reading public—scholar and student and 
hoi polloi alike—at the precise period when it can make a very signi- 
ficant contribution to the embattled forces of law and order, of sanity 
and reason, this brief but thorough account of Negro-white relations 
has made its appearance. 

On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court of the United States handed 
down its momentous decision in the five public school cases which it 
had combined for consideration. On May 31, 1955, after hearing fur- 
ther arguments from defendants (though not all of them) and attor- 
neys representing plaintiffs, the court issued decrees providing for the 
implementation of its interpretation of the Constitution of these United 
States. The 1954 decision had very categorically stated that racial 
segregation in the public schools of this nation was unconstitutional. 
In 1955 the decrees instructed defendants in the cases to proceed to- 
wards racial desegregation. 
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The volume under review was written in the interval between these 
two historic dates. Meanwhile, people from virtually all segments of 
American life had been discussing our racial practices or had been 
forced to listen to or read about them. What should be done and what 
would not be done about desegregating our public schools in the 
South formed the chief topics of the great debate that was currently 
raging over the land. And now comes a native Southern white scholar 
to tell us how we got this way and to suggest to the die-hards that 
the South's position vis-a-vis racial segregation is not so tragic as they 
would have their fellow countrymen believe—and this in spite of the 
fact that as Dr. Woodward sees the action in the public school cases; 
“A unanimous decision, it has all the moral and legal authority of the 
Supreme Court behind it, and it is unthinkable that it can be in- 
definitely evaded.” 

Dr. Woodward believes that “The people of the South should be the 
last Americans to expect indefinite continuity of their institutions and 
social arrangements.” The history of race relations certainly corrob- 
orates this statement. The violence of the Reconstruction period in 
Southern history—1865-1877—gave way to calmer, and, at least out- 
wardly, more equitable treatment of the ex-slave population by the 
white people of the South during the Redemption era of 1878-1897. 
Woodward reports accounts of no segregation in transportation in Vir- 
ginia, of Negroes serving on police forces and in the militia in the 
South, of Negroes being served at public bars and soda fountains in 
South Carolina, and of general participation in politics, including sit- 
ting in party conventions, serving on juries, practicing in the law courts, 
and running for and being elected to public office. While it is not in- 
tended to suggest that there was no segregation and no discrimination 
against Negroes in this period, it is revealed that racial practices “were 
not nearly so harsh and rigid in the early years as they became later.” 

During the Redemption many Southern Democrats unabashedly 
sought to gain control of the Negro vote, and the rising Populist party 
leaders did the same thing. Wade Hampton of South Carolina and 
Tom Watson of Georgia were examples of outstanding men who fav- 
ored this practice. But Dr. Woodward shows that, beginning about 
1898, the South embarked upon a policy of “extreme racism . . . due 
not so much to a conversion as it was to a relaxation of the opposition.” 
Men like Senators Tillman of South Carolina and Vardaman of Mis- 
sissippi became the champions of white supremacy; Jim Crow laws 
began to fill the statute books, disfranchisement of Negroes became the 
rule, intimidation and violence became the handmaidens of everyday 
life for black Americans who resided south of the Mason-Dixon line, 
white mobs began to roam the land, lynching became a casual event, 
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race riots raised their ugly heads, and the rights of black men all but 
disappeared from the face of the South. The Negro became the béte 
noire of Southern life. 

But again, Dr. Woodward's treatise shows that change became the 
order of the day. Quietly, imperceptibly at first, changes in the status 
quo of race relations began to take shape, beginning in the period 
between the two world wars and greatly accelerating during the last 
decade. The “reasons” supporting the change, Dr. Woodward lists 
(without necessarily placing them in this order) as follows: (1) the 
Negroes’ own activity and improvement; (2) religious sentiment favor- 
ing better treatment of the Negro; (3) growth of urban liberalism in 
the South; (4) congressional concern with the race question as a na- 
tional one; (5) war and international tensions; (6) desegregation in 
federal government agencies, including the armed forces; (7) court 
decisions outlawing disfranchisement and nullifying other discrimina- 
tory statutes; and (8) “Slow, patient devoted work of many Southern- 
ers of both races” who have “laid the foundation of a new order.” 

The book concludes with the wise and heartening observation that 
the South can no longer be identified with South Africa in its racial 
practices; its problems are still real, but somewhere along the way 
the South of these United States has chosen a different road to travel. 

This is a very readable, authoritative work by an American historian 
of acknowledged high rank and demonstrated ability. It must be read 
by every serious student of Southern history; it would be most helpful 
if every official in each of the Southern states also gave careful atten- 
tion to the story the book relates. 


Atlanta University Rurus E. CLEMENT 


Main Street on the Middle Border. By Lewis Atherton. ( Bloomington: 
University of Indiana Press, 1954. Pp. xx, 423. Illustrations, bib- 
liography. $6.00.) 


This is a history of one of the most vital aspects of American social 
and economic life. The small town of the Midwest has been a stable 
institution. With its homes, churches, small businesses, and agricul- 
tural markets, it has reflected the development of the country at the 
grass roots. To catch all of the tones and to identify the forces that 
have made the small town require special sensitivity, and this Professor 
Atherton possesses. In writing this book he could have killed it with 
the cold objectivity of historical scholarship on one hand, and with 
gossipy prattle of a disgruntled native on the other. He looks at the 
town for what it was, a throbbing island of American life trying to 
keep up with the changes of the time. 
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In the days of the horse, things were different. No one had ever 
heard of sanitary engineering, and B coli in the drinking water was 
not known to be a health menace. If street filth ran into the public 
well, its course was changed only because it made the water taste bad. 
Nevertheless, the horsy towns were interesting. Livery stables were 
as prominent in their way as filling stations, and a lot more exciting. 
Every new story stemmed from them. Drummers, strangers, high- 
binders, dignified citizens, and even a few drunks found their way to 
their doors. There are thousands of stories of mishaps with livery 
stable horses, which involve inexperienced drivers and ornery nags. 

No place on earth has been more hospitable to the common man 
than the Main Street town. He found his comfortable niche and re- 
mained there as a standard bit of the local scenery. His accomplish- 
ments, hopes, and aspirations were all respected, and even reviewed 
when he died. Mediocrity and failure were ever less harsh in the little 
towns. Yet gossipy tongues passed around the news, good and bad, 
with an immediacy that competed with Marconi. 

It was not, however, the social town which held the center of the 
stage. There was basic commerce in and out of these centers. Eleva- 
tors and freight cars sent grain and other products speeding on their 
way to even bigger markets. Local stock pens saw bawling and squeal- 
ing flocks go forth to slaughter. Public warehouses and scales facili- 
tated the moving story of prosperity and panic with the passing times. 

Hardware merchants handed out tools, implements, and folksy ad- 
vice with their own peculiar brand of humanity. Grocerymen kept a 
flood of staples racing through the streets in one-horse spring wagons. 
Constant association with the trade aged its small-town servants in a 
picturesque manner. Some old-timers almost fixed their frames in the 
position of weighing green coffee, bulk sugar, and dried fruits. 

Culture took various forms, not necessarily acknowledged by the 
scholars who have left the field bloody trying to define the term. 
Everything was culture from painting a lamp shade to playing the old 
strap organ. The road-show magician, the lyceum prima donna, and 
even the medicine man brought a certain kind of culture. The well- 
decorated parlor, the bulging bay window, and the false front stores 
all reflected a taste, gaudy though it was. Main Street had its face 
lifted more times than a veteran widow who had won frequent battles 
at the altar. The only stable thing about Main Street was the fact that 
it usually ran straight ahead, unbroken except by a shabby little sol- 
diers’ monument which did violence to valor, increasing traffic, and 
the arts. 

The automobile changed Main Street. Again its face was lifted. 
Down came the livery stables and the hitching post, and the smell 
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of manure was exchanged for gas fumes. Culture itself underwent 
changes, and new standards of values were established. The towns 
became suspended between the country and the city, with the city 
constantly gaining ground. Even women reflected the radical changes 
in clothes, social attitudes, and the lack of a spirit of contentment. 
To be “little town” was akin to being a hick. If the girls in the big 
cities wore “it,” then it must be good, and dry goods stores became 
ladies’ furnishing houses to supply the latest in styles. Dress and coat 
labels became important. 

Hardware men ceased to be folksy characters and became farm 
machinery dealers. Grocerymen laid down the scoop and became 
price-tag affixers. Benevolent hardware-undertakers became unctuous 
morticians with the latest model fishtail hearses. Once it had almost 
been an honor to die in a small town because it momentarily halted life, 
gave friends a chance to admire the naturalness of the corpse, and to 
express a genuine belief the deceased would be missed. Even the 
horses hauled him off to the graveyard at a dignified pace. 

Professor Atherton has played on all the keys. His book has the 
dependable quality of workmanship of a man who has not only swal- 
lowed the dust of Main Street, but also of one who has made close 
examinations of mountains of local records. 


University of Kentucky Tuomas D. CLARK 


The Road to Spindletop: Economic Change in Texas, 1875-1901. By 
John S. Spratt. (Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 
1955. Pp. xxx, 337. Appendix, notes, bibliography. $5.00. ) 


In this attractive and well-written monograph, John S. Spratt of the 
economics department of Southern Methodist University has traced 
the pattern of change in the economic life of Texas from the end of 
Reconstruction to the beginning of the twentieth century. The study 
is based upon a variety of state and federal reports, records of farm 
organizations, and newspaper files. Particularly informative are the 
sections on the farm grievances of the seventies, the Granger co-opera- 
tive movement, and the development of the State Exchange of the 
Farmers’ Alliance. The concluding chapters discuss the establishment 
of the Texas Railroad Commission, the fight by labor for union rec- 
ognition, the beginnings of manufacturing, and finally the economic 
revolution brought about by the discovery at Spindletop. 

The focal point of the entire work is the farmer, more particularly 
the cotton farmer. Mr. Spratt defends him from the charge of the 
“expert” that he was “too ignorant” to diversify his crops. He raised 
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cotton, insists the author, not because of ignorance but because of its 
high per acre value. He could make almost twice as much on twenty 
acres of cotton as on twenty acres of wheat (pp. 70-71). The answer 
to the depressed condition of the farmer was not diversification but a 
greater capital investment and a larger unit of cultivation. 

In contrast Spratt depicts the cattle kingdom as ranking high in 
“romantic appeal” but quite low in economic importance. He esti- 
mates that about ten million head of cattle, worth not more than ten 
dollars a head, were driven north before 1900. The cotton farmer re- 
ceived more for his 1900 cotton crop than had been paid cattlemen for 
all their cattle driving (p. 93). 

If the subtitle is to be taken literally, the present volume suffers 
from some rather significant omissions. Although there is a chapter 
entitled “The Railroad Comes to Texas,” there is no connected account 
of the building of the more than ten thousand miles of railroads that 
crossed and recrossed the state by 1900 nor of the disposition of the 
railroad land grants. Lumbering also receives rather sketchy treatment 
though by 1900 this industry annually manufactured products worth 
more than fifteen million dollars. Spratt mentions only lumber baron 
John Henry Kirby by name although several lumbermen, W. T. Carter, 
H. J. Lutcher, and Joseph Kurth, among others, were laying the foun- 
dations of lumber dynasties that would rival Kirby’s. Both of these 
topics should be more fully treated in any study of economic change 
in the Texas region. 

Despite these omissions, The Road to Spindletop is a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of the recent history of Texas and the Southwest. 
The author has argued well and convincingly the case of the cotton 
farmer and has made a real contribution by exploring the histories of 
the various farmers’ co-operatives. To anyone studying the agricul- 
tural picture in the Southwest during the late nineteenth century this 
volume should become a standard reference. 


Stephen F. Austin State College Ropert S. MAXWELL 


America’s Rise to World Power, 1898-1954. By Foster Rhea Dulles. 
New American Nation Series, edited by Henry Steele Commager 
and Richard B. Morris. (New York: Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, 1955. Pp. xx, 314. Maps, illustrations, bibliography. $5.00.) 


The story of America’s rise to world power is an area where the his- 
torian is plagued not only by the pitfalls of contemporary history but 
also by the nature of the subject itself, since it is a story of revolution- 
ary change in the relations of this country with the rest of the world. 
Certainly the complexity of what has been taking place in this century 
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is not suggested adequately by the common and convenient label, 
isolation versus involvement. 

It is this perplexing narrative that Mr. Dulles has attempted to give 
us in the brief span of something less than three hundred pages of text. 
To do this has required some rather inflexible standards of selection 
on what is to be included and what is not, since the history of America 
as a world power cannot be confined within any narrow concept of 
foreign relations. As a consequence, the present study is limited in its 
earlier chapters to a summation of trends. In the later chapters, where 
the direction of our course is not so clear, there is a heavier reliance 
on a narrative of details. 

The organization of the study is in general chronological. Begin- 
ning with a fresh review of the tradition of isolation, the author moves 
into the era of Mahan when America began to look outward, and on 
into the “imperialist adventure” in Cuba and the Philippines. He finds 
that “Neither what is sometimes called the economic imperialism of 
subsequent American policy in the Far East and Latin America nor the 
seizure of the Panama Canal Zone and purchase of the Virgin Islands 
invalidates the fundamental fact that the first half of the twentieth 
century witnessed a gradual retreat rather than further advance from 
the position taken in 1900” (p. 57). As unsought involvements in- 
creased, the United States was assuming “far-flung responsibilities 
whose real significance the American people again sought to ignore 
by denying their existence” (p. 60). There was often approval from 
the public on specific policies implying involvement such as the open 
door, but there was also “a mounting indifference to what was happen- 
ing in other parts of the world” (pp. 81-82). 

World War I began for the American people as a “high disinterested 
purpose” and ended in depths of disillusionment where, as Wilson and 
many of his countrymen said, America had repudiated a “fruitful 
leadership for a barren independence.” Thus in the 1920's Americans, 
with their newly found unrivaled power, became awkward imperialists 
naively believing, as Niebuhr put it, that we were envied for our virtue 
rather than our power (p. 143). Thus the triumph of “virtue” diplom- 
acy was achieved in the Kellogg-Briand Treaty, which did more harm 
than good since it satisfied “the conscience of the American people 
without requiring of them any positive action, and also created an 
illusion of safety which seemed to obviate the need for any more 
direct participation in world affairs” (p. 160). A consequence of these 
things was “the mirage of neutrality” which left us unarmed intellec- 
tually as well as physically when the challenge came. 

While not uncritical of the Roosevelt administrations, Mr. Dulles 
does not accept the conspiratorial view of America’s entry into World 
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War II. As to Yalta he affirms that “Roosevelt did not give anything 
away that the United States really had or controlled” (p. 217). His 
criticisms of postwar Russia are tempered by the statement: “The very 
fact of predominant American power, as well as certain aspects of 
American postwar policy, may have accounted in part for what often 
seemed to be Soviet intransigence” (p. 227). On the “great debate” 
over the loss of China he finds “there is no evidence that the opinion of 
Far Eastern experts on the futility and danger of intervening more 
actively in China’s civil war was based upon any other consideration 
than loyal support of what they believed to be the best interests of the 
United States.” The deep significance of McCarthyism lay not in the 
senator himself but in the hysteria which it generated and its seeming 
denial of “the common sense and the basic loyalties of the American 
people” (p. 254). 


Duke University Paut H. Ciype 


Bishop Cannon's Own Story: Life as I Have Seen It. By James Can- 
non, Jr. Edited by Richard L. Watson, Jr. (Durham: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Pp. xxxiv, 465. Frontispiece. $6.75.) 


James Cannon, Jr., bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
was never an obscure person during his long and tumultuous career. 
Promoter of a hundred causes now little known, he won a permanent 
niche in recent American and particularly Southern history by his 
leadership in the Anti-Saloon League and the national prohibition 
movement and by his role in Virginia politics from about 1900 to 1930 
and in the presidential campaign of 1928. 

This is a memoir. by an obviously extraordinary man. Born in Salis- 
bury, Maryland, in 1864, the son of Confederate sympathizers, Can- 
non went to Randolph-Macon College in Virginia determined to pre- 
pare for the practice of law and a career in politics. Impelled into the 
Methodist ministry almost against his will by a powerful religious 
experience, he soon discovered that wearing the clerical collar was no 
bar to the public career upon which he had earlier set his heart. 

Endowed with near intellectual genius and driven by an internal 
dynamo, Cannon rose almost inexorably to power in the affairs of his 
church—from an obscure pastorate in Charlotte County, Virginia, to 
the editorship of church papers, the presidency of a girls’ college, 
leadership in the movement for Methodist union and Protestant fed- 
eration, and, finally, to service as a bishop of his church, both in the 
South and in various mission fields. Students of the social and religious 
history of the New South will at once perceive the significance of Can- 
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non’s record. It is a virtual history, albeit a personal and sometimes 
contentious one, of Southern Methodists from the 1880's to the end of 
the 1920's. 

Cannon of course had another and, to political historians, an even 
more important career in secular politics. Beginning with participation 
in the Anti-Saloon League in Virginia, he was drawn ever more actively 
into political activity—as one of the publishers and editors of a Rich- 
mond daily newspaper, the Virginian, as one of the dominant forces 
in the Democratic organization in Virginia, and, finally, as perhaps the 
pre-eminent political spokesman of the dry forces in the United States 
during the 1920's. Cannon’s career as a politician culminated in his 
successful organization of the Southern dry revolt against Alfred E. 
Smith in 1928 and in a denouement of failure to maintain the identity 
and power of his movement in the early 1930's. It is not too much to 
say—and this conclusion is based upon sources other than this memoir— 
that Cannon was one of the most resourceful and powerful political 
leaders in the South during the three decades from 1900 to 1930. 

So much for the significance of Cannon’s career in church and state. 
Life as I Have Szen It is also a warm and human document, as reveal- 
ing as it is fascinating. It reveals a man of great personal force and 
charm, whom most of his enemies could not help liking. It reveals a 
man stubborn in belief, strong in opinion, who inevitably stirred con- 
tention. Like most other memoirs, this one is a plea for the defense 
before the bar of history. But it is essentially honest, and one comes 
away feeling that he knows and understands its author. 

Most of the credit for the success of this book belongs to the editor, 
Professor Richard L. Watson, Jr., of Duke University, who took an 
incomplete manuscript in several drafts and produced a relatively 
finished book. He added useful notes and an excellent introduction 
summarizing Cannon’s biography and pointing up his historical signi- 
ficance. The one great disappointment is the editor’s failure to con- 
tinue the manuscript beyond the point where Cannon ended, namely, 
the campaign of 1928. The story of the last decade of Cannon’s life 
could have been told by printing letters and speeches from the Cannon 
Papers, which are immensely rich for the final period of the bishop’s 
life. Instead, the editor wrote the denouement in his Introduction. 
It was perhaps the easiest method, but it leaves an important chapter 
in the life of Bishop Cannon still untold in detail. 


Northwestern University ARTHUR S. LINK 
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American Epoch: A History of the United States since the 1890's. By 
Arthur S. Link. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. Pp. xxii, 724, 
xxxvii. Maps, illustrations, bibliography. $6.00. ) 


This account of American history from the 1890's to the 1950's is 
designed for the general reader and is adaptable for use in courses in 
recent history. In tracing the changes in American institutions which 
have helped bring the American people to a position of world power, 
the author states that he has aspired to say little that is new. His aim 
has been to assemble, assimilate, and organize the available sources. 

The epoch is inaugurated with the presidency of Theodore Roose- 
velt and concluded with the end of the Truman administration. 
Following a chronological organization, the first of the three major 
divisions of the book, The Progressive Generation, covers the period 
1897 to 1914. Within this division, the first chapter, devoted to the 
heritage of the nineteenth century, traces briefly the principal threads 
of the narrative, from 1861 to 1890, that form the background. In 
addition to The Progressive Generation, the major divisions of the book 
are: An Era of War, Prosperity and Depression, 1914-1933, and The 
Democratic Era, 1933-1953. Each of these major divisions is given 
progressively more space. A little more than the first half of the book 
is allotted to the first two periods and the remainder devoted to the 
last twenty years of the epoch. Within the chapters each new topic 
is given a title. These divisions are numbered consecutively, making 
it easy to find the information wanted. 

Within this framework major emphasis is given to a factual account 
of political events, although economic, social, cultural, and diplomatic 
trends are treated also. There is less effort to trace events back to 
philosophic foundations and less effort to integrate the various aspects 
of development in terms of a few basic ideals than some authors of 
the period have striven to give. Consequently the reader is freed of a 
ready-made thesis, but may experience some difficulty in relating 
events that run through the entire period. 

The make-up of the book is notable for a number of fine charts on 
economic problems and many informative maps. The excellent choice 
of photographs might have been improved by including examples of 
painting and architecture to supplement the treatment of those subjects 
in the text. 

The book’s most distinctive feature is the author's ability to present 
material in an interesting and compelling style which seizes and holds 
the reader’s interest. This virtue is maintained with high consistency 
throughout the book. Clear and direct in expression, the author suc- 
ceeds remarkably well in compressing inexhaustible stores of informa- 
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tion, as yet unwinnowed by the careless hand of man or the wrathful 
hand of God, into concise and cogent form. Many subdivisions of 
chapters are models in the little cultivated virtue of brevity. “The Road 
to War,” Chapter 8, is an outstanding example of this ability to cut 
through complexities, define fundamentals, and present a rounded pic- 
ture. Occasionally this ability to condense is pushed very far and it 
seems that it would have been desirable to devote more space to a 
subject. Some readers will feel that the effort to define pragmatism 
in one sentence is impractical. Others will be dismayed to find the 
diplomatic developments of the nineteenth century and the causes of 
the Spanish-American War treated in less than one page. However, 
troubles of this type are unavoidable in surveys. 

When the work is taken as a whole, most readers will feel that the 
author has treated a difficult period with judgment, clarity, and dis- 
tinction. 


University of Georgia J. CuaL Vinson 


The TVA: An Approach to the Development of a Region. By Gordon 
R. Clapp. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. xiv, 
206. Maps, appendixes, bibliography. $3.50. ) 


All through the valley of the Tennessee the name of Gordon Clapp is 
a very familiar one. From 1933 until May of 1954 he had established 
a distinguished record with the TVA as personnel director, general 
manager, and chairman of the board of directors from 1946. When 
the present administration did not reappoint him, a man with a deep 
feeling of faith in the Authority packed and left the area in which he 
was so vitally concerned. But he carried with him convictions which 
he had matured in the forge of experience. They became the basis of 
the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation Lectures which he gave later in 
1954 at the University of Chicago, which in turn became the central 
portion of this small but important volume. 

In presenting his views Mr. Clapp combines an historical account 
of the twenty-one year-old river-valley development, enriched by his 
own experiences, with a reply to numerous criticisms of the Authority 
couched in facts and statistics. His reasoned, authoritative words rep- 
resent the point of view which considers the program of development 
of a whole river system as sound and progressive in the spirit of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and George Norris. While he admires the great dams 
and thrills at the physical achievement of TVA, these are but secondary 
to the social, economic, administrative, and managerial implications 
in the legislation and accomplishment of the Authority. 
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At a time when public clamor surrounds every mention of the TVA 
it is good to have these fundamentals presented. To Mr. Clapp the 
Authority “will cease to become controversial when it fails to pursue 
vigorously the purposes for which it was established; when it ceases 
to be deeply devoted to the public interest; when it gives up its per- 
sistent effort to excel in its performance of the tasks assigned to 
it... . TVA is controversial because it is consequential; let it become 
insignificant to the public interest, an agency of no particular account, 
and people will stop arguing about it.” 

Mr. Clapp recognizes and respects that criticism which is founded 
upon a genuine conviction that the frontiers of federal government 
are being pushed too far, but condemns that which is spun from myth, 
misinformation, and “knowing so much that isn’t so.” Partly in reply, 
but also as part of the record, he retells the Decatur story of Barrett 
Shelton, which recounts the things that didn’t happen to that Alabama 
town before TVA but did after 1933. On a broader scale he illustrates 
that the area in 1954 produced thirty-three times as much electricity 
as it did in 1933 and that per capita incomes are now 61 per cent of 
the national income average compared to 44 per cent in 1929. 

In the managerial area too there are many facts that Mr. Clapp uses 
to defeat the myth of governmental inability and waste. This he 
graphically pictures in the story of Shawnee, where, near Paducah, 
Kentucky, a private corporation and TVA built side by side. More 
important is the twenty-year record of the Authority which shows that 
the actual cost of twenty dams and three major steam plants was within 
seven tenths of one per cent of the appropriations requested for their 
construction. 

Major attention is given to the electrical development and the argu- 
ments which resound in this more “glamorous” TVA activity. But in 
this Mr. Clapp does not rest his case on arguments for or against public 
power. Instead he lifts the discussion to a broader and more funda- 
mental level. His interest is in a national policy which will furnish 
adequate power for the nation’s peace and defense needs. So vital 
does he believe this issue to be that he maintains there is no time for 
the old arguments and actually no place for them, as any public utility 
is public rather than private enterprise. 

As additional features there is a good statement on TVA’s fertilizer 
program, a copy of the original TVA Act, and an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of books and articles. The fact that this list is not longer and 
that there are few general historical accounts of TVA should spur on 
the historian of the modern South to explore this vital area so that 
such partisan accounts as Mr. Clapp’s naturally is can be given their 
full assessment and their due. 


University of Chattanooga James W. Livincoop 
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Three Presidents and Their Books: The Reading of Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. By Arthur Bestor, David C. Mearns, and 
Jonathan Daniels. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1955. 
Pp. xii, 129. Notes. $2.50.) 


This volume consists of the 1953 Windsor Lectures in Librarianship 
at the University of Illinois. Mr. Bestor’s topic is “Thomas Jefferson 
and the Freedom of Books”; Mr. Mearns’s, “Mr. Lincoln and the Books 
He Read”; Mr. Daniels’, “Franklin Delano Roosevelt and Books.” Al- 
though the titles sound much alike, the essays are as different as the 
backgrounds of their respective authors or, indeed, of the presidents 
under discussion. Not uniformity but individualism, variety, and fresh- 
ness are important common denominators. 

The Mearns contribution is precisely what one would expect from 
a leading Lincoln scholar, so familiar with details of Lincolniana that 
he makes a complex subject seem simple. Witness by witness, point 
by point, the chief of the Library of Congress Manuscripts Division 
examines the available evidence on what Lincoln read and when he 
read it. His execution is deft, and the product is at once enlightening 
and convincing. If there can be such a thing as a “definitive” lecture, 
this is it. 

Professor Bestor, too, includes in his essay books which his president 
studied or perused. But the scholarly Jefferson presents far fewer 
primary problems than the almost wholly self-educated Lincoln. Mr. 
Bestor, therefore, wisely advances to the next stages of inquiry—to 
Jefferson’s libraries, his appreciation of original documents and official 
records, the categories of his classification scheme, and his antidotes 
for “malevolent” books. Hardly surprising, to persons acquainted with 
the Bestor interests and enthusiasms, is the Illinois historian’s emphasis 
on modern education and standards of political and constitutional loy- 
alty. These are integrated with Jefferson’s ideas concerning principles 
of government to be expounded in University of Virginia classrooms. 
Intensely concerned with the present and the future, Professor Bestor 
uses his study of the past as a springboard for launching theories as 
suitable in the year 2025 as to 1825. Jefferson’s genius never seemed 
more brilliant, or his educational vision keener, than when applied in 
this way. 

Casualness is the keynote struck by the North Carolina newspaper- 
man, whose admiration of F.D.R. was both inherited and _ self-sus- 
tained. In his now puckish, now penetrating lecture, Mr. Daniels’ 
humor is as subtle as that in the Mearns essay on Lincoln—and perhaps 
even more pervasive. Preferring instruction by indirection to the cru- 
sading Bestor zeal, the gentleman from Raleigh is equally loath to 
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catalogue the obvious. Citing significant and trivial samples of his 
subject's literary tastes, he adds much to the layman’s knowledge of 
Franklin Roosevelt and dispels at least one popular legend cultivated 
by the curmudgeon Ickes. 

Jefferson and Roosevelt were book collectors. Lincoln was not. All 
three of these presidents placed a premium on books as tools, viewed 
them as friends, and valued them as parts of their vernacular and their 
erudition. As Mr. Daniels says of Roosevelt, all three “escaped from 
that solemnity about books which is the first necessity of a book-loving 
man.” It might be rewarding and revealing to turn the discerning 
critics loose on the literary attitudes and emphases of other chief exe- 
cutives—not only Madison, Theodore Roosevelt, and Wilson, but also 
Grant, Coolidge, and Eisenhower. 


University of Kentucky Ho_tMAN HAMILTON 


Historical News and Notices 


PERSONAL 


The history department of the University of Florida reports the 
following promotions: Lyle N. McAlister and Arthur W. Thompson 
to associate professor; Oscar Svarlien to professor of history and po- 
litical science; and Donald E. Worcester to head of the department. 
Rembert W. Patrick has resigned as departmental chairman. 


Richard Bardolph of the Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina is completing research on the organization and ad- 
ministration of the Confederate Army, with special reference to North 
Carolina. For the second time he has been awarded a grant-in-aid by 
the Social Science Research Council to carry forward the project. 


Charlotte Capers, research and editorial assistant in the Mississippi 
State Department of Archives and History since January 1, 1938, was 
unanimously elected director of the department, to succeed William 
D. McCain, on June 1, 1955. Dr. McCain resigned as director to ac- 
cept the presidency of Mississippi Southern College. Miss Capers, 
who has acted as director of the department on three occasions when 
Dr. McCain was called into military service, is also managing editor 
of the Journal of Mississippi History. 


Weymouth T. Jordan has been named head of the department of 
history in Florida State University. 


The history department of the University of Houston announces 
the following additions to its faculty: Charles A. Bacarisse and Jack 
A. Haddick, both doctoral graduates of the University of Texas, as 
assistant professors, and Raymond A. Esthus, formerly of Brevard 
College and a doctoral candidate at Duke University, as an instructor. 
Corinne C. Weston has been promoted to associate professor. E. E. 
Dale, professor emeritus of the University of Oklahoma, who taught 
in the University of Houston in 1954-1955, will return for the spring 
semester in 1956. He is now on leave completing research for a biog- 
raphy of Governor Robert Lee Williams of Oklahoma. 


Catherine Strateman Sims has been promoted to professor of his- 
tory and political science in Agnes Scott College. 


The department of history of Oklahoma A. & M. College announces 
that Thomas H. Reynolds, professor and head emeritus, has accepted 
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a position as professor of history in McKendree College. Berlin B. 
Chapman spent the summer of 1955 in research in the National Ar- 
chives. Sidney D. Brown served as a postdoctoral associate at the 
summer institute on Japan held at Syracuse University, on a fellow- 
ship awarded by the Asia Foundation. Max Guyer, formerly an in- 
structor in Oklahoma A. & M., has accepted a teaching position in 
the Emmetsburg, Iowa, Junior College. 


Mark Van Aken, a recent doctoral graduate of the University of 
California at Berkeley, has been appointed assistant professor of his- 
tory in Memphis State College, where he will offer courses in Latin- 
American history. 


Houston G. Jones has been appointed professor of history and 
chairman of the division of social sciences in West Georgia College. 
During the summer he was visiting instructor in Western Carolina 
College. 

William S. Hoffmann, formerly of Wiley College, has accepted a 
position in Appalachian State Teachers College. 


Colonel William M. Robinson, Jr., U. S. Army, Retired, was hon- 
ored by Florida State University at its summer commencement exer- 
cises by the presentation to him of the degree of Doctor of Humani- 
ties, in part for his historical writings. 

Clara Louise Kellogg has retired as professor and chairman of the 
department of history in Shorter College after a service of thirty-eight 
years. Robert S. Lambert has been promoted to professor of history 
and chairman of the department. Allen Johnson, recent doctoral 
graduate of Duke University, has joined the department as assistant 
professor of history. 


Thomas C. Van Cleve, professor emeritus of Bowdoin College, is 
teaching in the department of history of the University of South Caro- 
lina during the fall term. In the spring term Bernadotte E. Schmitt 
will teach in the department. Robert D. Ochs, associate professor, 
will teach in Rutgers University under an exchange arrangement in 
the spring term. 


Lester J. Cappon has been named director of the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture, Colonial Williamsburg, succeeding 
Lyman H. Butterfield, and editor of the William and Mary Quarterly, 
replacing Douglass Adair, who has resigned the editorship and his 
position in the history department of the College of William and Mary 
to accept an appointment as professor of history in Claremont College. 


Thomas P. Govan has resigned his professorship in Tulane Uni- 
versity to become Executive Chairman for Faculty Work with the 
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Protestant Episcopal Church. William J. Griffith and John P. Dyer 
have been promoted to professors of history in Tulane, and Thomas 
L. Karnes and Philip F. Detweiler to assistant professors. 


Aubrey C. Land of Vanderbilt University has been appointed pro- 
fessor of history in the University of Nebraska. 


Gilbert C. Fite has been named chairman of the history department 
in the University of Oklahoma. Professor Fite taught in Vanderbilt 
University during the past summer. 


Charles F. Delzell and Dewey W. Grantham, Jr., have been pro- 
moted to associate professorships in the history department of Van- 
derbilt University. 


J. Carlyle Sitterson has been appointed dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences of the University of North Carolina, and Cecil Johnson 
has been named dean of the General College. 


Franklin D. Parker of the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina is on leave for the year to do research in Central 
America, aided by a grant from the Southern Fellowships Fund and 
by a Doherty fellowship awarded by Princeton University. Louise B. 
Alexander has been promoted to professor of history in the Woman’s 
College, and Eugene Pfaff and Lenore O’Boyle have returned from 
leaves of absence. 


The 1955-1956 Blazer Lecturers in History and the Social Studies 
at the University of Kentucky will be: Jonathan W. Daniels, editor 
of the Raleigh News and Observer; John Sloan Dickey, president of 
Dartmouth College; Cornelis W. deKiewiet, president of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester; Dwight L. Dumond, professor of history in the 
University of Michigan; Arthur E. Bestor, professor of history in the 
University of Illinois; and Samuel A. Stouffer, professor of sociology 
in Harvard University. 


Charles L. Anger has been promoted to professor of history and 
head of the department in The Citadel. Garland E. Bayliss, formerly 
of the University of Texas, has been appointed assistant professor. 
Frank W. Ryan, assistant professor, has returned to the department 
after a leave to continue work toward the doctorate at the University 
of North Carolina. 


Granville T. Prior, professor of history and head of the department 
in The Citadel, died in Philadelphia on June 23, 1955. Born in Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts, in 1909, he attended schools in his native 
state and was graduated from Amherst College in 1931, where he 
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won recognition for exceptional scholarship. He received the M.A. 
degree from Brown University in 1932, another M.A. from Harvard 
in 1934, and the doctorate from Harvard in 1947, writing a disserta- 
tion on “The History of the Charleston Mercury, 1822-1852.” Before 
joining the faculty of The Citadel in 1936 as assistant professor of 
history, he was head of the history department of Elon College. Pro- 
fessor Prior was past president of the South Carolina Historical As- 
sociation and from 1947 through 1953 was curator of the South Caro- 
lina Historical Society. He was a former chairman of the Historical 
Commission of South Carolina. The author of several scholarly ar- 
ticles, Professor Prior was a member of the Southern Historical As- 
sociation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williamsburg, 
Virginia, announces that competition for its 1955 book prize is now 
open for books published in the year 1955 in the field of early Ameri- 
can history and culture. This field embraces all phases of American 
history to about 1815, including the borderlands of the British North 
American colonies and the British colonies in the West Indies to 1776. 
The prize is $500, and all types of work except fiction are eligible. 
Announcement of the award will be made in May 1956. To be con- 
sidered for the prize, books should be submitted to the Director, 
Institute of Early American History and Culture, Box 1298, Williams- 
burg, Virginia, not later than March 1, 1956. 


The papers of the late Douglas Southall Freeman have been pre- 
sented to the Library of Congress by Mrs. Freeman. They number 
more than fifty thousand pieces and include personal and professional 
correspondence from the 1930's through 1952, together with a few 
early family letters and papers, diary material, and drafts of articles, 
lectures, and chapters of Dr. Freeman’s published works. When the 
papers have been organized, they will be made available by special 
permission, which should be requested through the chief of the Manu- 
scripts Division. 


General Robert L. Eichelberger has presented his papers to the 
Duke University Library. This large collection will be of special in- 
terest to students of the Far East and the Pacific theater in World 
War II. Other additions to the manuscript collections of the Duke 
University Library include 15 letters of William Pitt, 1779-1806; tran- 
scripts of correspondence of the rulers of Hanover and their agents, 
1660-1716; 14 volumes of the diaries of Edgar A. Bowring, secretary 
of the Board of Trade, in the 1840’s and 1850's; and 230 letters and 
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papers on the abolition of the slave trade and of slavery in the British 
Empire (including a number of letters from William Wilberforce). 


The University of Kentucky Library has acquired most of the 
papers of John Fox, Jr., since the recent deposit of Fox materials by 
his sister, Mrs. W. Cabell Moore (Elizabeth Fox Moore), and Miss 
Minnie Fox. The University of Kentucky Library Associates has re- 
cently published John Fox, Jr., Personal and Family Letters and 
Papers, compiled by Elizabeth Fox Moore, and a facsimile reproduc- 
tion of The Pedlar: A Farce in Three Acts (1821), by Alphonse 
Wetmore, with a brief account of Wetmore and the play by Scott C. 
Osborn. 


Approximately one hundred handsome photographs by Orrin Sage 
Wightman have been published in Early Days of Coastal Georgia (St. 
Simons Island, Ga., Fort Frederica Association, 1955, pp. 229, photo- 
graphs, $6.00). Margaret Davis Cate has contributed a brief explana- 
tion of each of the photographs. 


In A History of United States Foreign Policy (New York, Prentice- 
Hall 1955, pp. xxiv, 781, maps, bibliography, $9.25), Julius W. Pratt 
has attempted to appeal both to the student and the average reader. 
He has included chapters on the processes of diplomacy as practiced 
by the United States, the use of military force to aid diplomatic 
maneuvering, and a summary of the history of American military and 
naval policy. 


A gap in the financial history of a Southern state is partially filled 
by J. E. Dovell in his History of Banking in Florida, 1828-1954 (Or- 
lando, Florida Bankers Association, 1955, pp. v, 280, tables, bibliog- 
raphy). Omitting much detailed information because of lack of space, 
the author nevertheless has written a rather full work, despite the 
lack of information for many phases of the subject. 


Hubert Herring, professor of history in Pomona College and the 
Claremont Graduate School, is the author of A History of Latin Amer- 
ica from the Beginnings to the Present (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1955, pp. xx, 772, maps, bibliography, $6.50). 


J. Stanley Clark’s Open Wider Please: The Story of Dentistry in 
Oklahoma (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1955, pp. xii, 290, 
illustrations, bibliography, appendixes, $5.00) presents an interesting 
chapter in the social and cultural development of a Western people. 

William Bartram’s descriptions of Carolina, Georgia, and Florida 


wildlife in the 1780's and his vivid reports on the tribal customs of 
Southern Indians are now available in a new edition, with an intro- 
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duction by Mark Van Doren, The Travels of William Bartram (New 
York, Dover Publications, 1955, pp. 408, illustrations, $1.95, paper; 
$3.95, cloth). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE Upper SouTH 


“The Re-Creation of Grey Rock, Baltimore County,” in Maryland His- 
torical Magazine (June). 

“The Great Maryland Barrens,” Parts I-III, by William B. Marye, ibid. 
(June, September). 

“Adam Cunningham's Atlantic Crossing, 1728,” by Whitfield J. Bell, 
Jr., ibid. (September). 

“John Edmondson—Large Merchant of Tred Haven Creek,” by Frank 
B. Edmundson and Emerson B. Roberts, ibid. 

“Bloomingdale, or Mount Mill, Queen Anne’s County,” by Sara Seth 
Clark and Raymond B. Clark, Jr., ibid. 

“Samuel Knox, Maryland Educator,” by Ashley Foster, ibid. 
“John W. Eppes, John Randolph, and Henry Adams,” by Irving Brant, 
in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (July). 
“John Marshall's Portrait Used to Educate His Great-Grandson,” by 
Allen W. Moger, ibid. 

“Logan, the Shawnee Indian Capital of West Virginia—1760 to 1780,” 
by Ernest H. Howerton, in West Virginia History (July). 

“The Temperance Movement in West Virginia,” by E. Kidd Lockard, 
ibid. 

“Nathan Goff, Jr., and the Solid South,” by G. Wayne Smith, ibid. 
(October ). 

“Anne Bailey in West Virginia Tradition,” by Grace McCartney Hall, 
ibid. 
“The Military Experiences of James A. Peifer, 1861-1865,” by George 
D. Harmon, in the North Carolina Historical Review (July). 
“Legal Status of Public School Education for Negroes in North Caro- 
lina,” by Frenise A. Logan, ibid. 

“Bedford Brown: State Rights Unionist,” by Houston G. Jones, ibid. 

“Lexington as Seen by Travellers, 1810-1835,” by J. Winston Coleman, 
Jr., in the Filson Club History Quarterly (July). 

“Memories of Kentucky,” by Mary Louise Darby, ibid. 

“The Moundbuilders,” by Lucien Beckner, ibid. 

“John Taylor and the Day of Controversy,” by Dorothy Brown Thomp- 
son, in the Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (July). 

“Felix Holt, Kentucky Historical Novelist,” by Lawrence S. Thomp- 
son, ibid. 

“The Small Town in Missouri Twentieth Century Fiction,” Part I, 
by Eutopia O. Bailey, in Missouri Historical Review (July). 


;- 
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“New Madrid, Mother of Southeast Missouri,” by Floyd C. Shoemaker, 
ibid. 

“The Lost Cherokee Treaty,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, in the 
Chronicles of Oklahoma (Summer). 

“Saint Agnes School of the Choctaws,” by Velma Nieberding, ibid. 

“Missions of the Society of Friends among the Indian Tribes of the 
Sac and Fox Agency,” by Hobert D. Raglund, ibid. 

“Dr. Henry G. Bennett as I Knew Him,” by Berlin B. Chapman, ibid. 


DocUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“A Virginian and His Baltimore Diary,” Part Il, edited by Douglas 
Gordon, in Maryland Historical Magazine (June). 

“Revolutionary Mail Bag: Governor Thomas Sim Lee’s Correspond- 
ence,” Part VI, edited by Helen Lee Peabody, ibid. 

“A True State of the Smallpox in Williamsburg, February 22, 1748,” 
edited by William Quentin Maxwell, in the Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography (July). 

“A Virginia Small Farmer's Life After the Civil War: The Journal of 
William J. Hart, 1871-1873,” edited by Charles W. Turner, ibid. 

“The Settlement of Philip Mazzei’s Virginia Estate: Unpublished 
Correspondence and Other Documents,” edited by Howard R. 
Marraro, ibid. 

“A Letter Concerning Economic Conditions in Kentucky in 1802,” by 
Lowell H. Harrison, in the Register of the Kentucky Historical 
Society (July). 

“Reminiscences of a Trader in the Osage Country,” by James E. Fin- 
ney, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma (Summer). 

“Letters of Cassandra Sawyer Lockwood: Dwight Mission, 1834,” 
annotated by Joseph B. Thoburn, ibid. 

“Some Reminiscences of the Battle of the Washita,” by Theodore A. 
Ediger and Vinnie Hoffman, ibid. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Robert W. Barnwell,” by Daniel Walker Hollis, in the South Carolina 
Historical Magazine (July). 

“The Criminal Lawyer in Ante-Bellum South Carolina,” by Jack Ken- 
ny Williams, ibid. 

“Edmund Egan: Charleston’s Rebel Brewer,” by Walter Richard 
Walsh, ibid. (October). 

“A Note on British Enterprise in South Carolina, 1872-1886,” by Alfred 
P. Tischendorf, ibid. 
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“Nancy Hart, Georgia Heroine of the Revolution: The Story of the 
Growth of a Tradition,” by E. Merton Coulter, in the Georgia 
Historical Quarterly (June). 

“The Path to Oakfuskee: Upper Trading Route in Alabama to the 
Creek Indians,” by John H. Goff, ibid. 

“The Influence of Naval and Maritime Developments on the History 
of Georgia,” by John B. Heffernan, ibid. (September). 

“Flush Times in Brunswick, Georgia, in the 1830's,” by Edward M. 
Steel, Jr., ibid. 

“Osceola: Portraits, Features, and Dress,” by John M. Goggin, in the 
Florida Historical Quarterly (January-April ). 

“The Disappearance of the Head of Osceola,” by Mary McNeer Ward, 
ibid. 

“The Parentage of Osceola,” by Charles H. Coe, ibid. 

“Notes on Modern Seminole Traditions of Osceola,” by William C. 
Sturtevant, ibid. 

“The White Flag,” ibid. 

“Osceola and the Negroes,” by Kenneth W. Porter, ibid. 

“The Site of Osceola’s Village, in Marion County, Florida,” by Wil- 
fred T. Neill, ibid. 
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